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HE Madison Forest is located in 
the extreme south central part of 
the State of Montana, part of its 
sl boundary being contiguous to the Yel- 
owstone National Park. In topogra- 
phy it may be divided into high, 
tugged ridges which support little veg- 
tation of any value for grazing, and 
‘é high, open ranges, cut by rather 
al proad drainage basins which sup- 
npr the bulk of the forage 
tia wable grazing. The general 
@ lrainage of the mountain ranges 
dt sto the north, the two main drainage 
_4_ pasins being the Madison River which 
heads in the Yel- 


val- 
for 


rily 


spitosa), and koeleria (Koeleria cris- 
tata). After the grasses 
are next in importance 


the weeds 
and consist 
mainly of wild clover (Trifolium lon- 
gipes), lupine (Lupinus parviflorus), 
yarrow (Achillea millefolium), alum 
root (Siversia ciliata), elk weed (Fra- 
sera speciosa), balsam root (Balsam- 
orrhiza sagittata), fireweed (‘Chamae- 
nerion augustifolium) and timber loco 
(Astragalus convallarius). During 
some stage of their growth all of these 
weeds are palatable except the alum 
root, which is of no value as a range 
plant. The browse makes up a negli- 
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owstone Park and 
he Ruby River 
which heads near 
he Centennial Val- 
ey and drains what 
-§ known as_ the 
te bravelly and 
“a fowcrest Ranges. 
work is upon these 
wo ranges that 
“most of the sheep 
p of nd their summer 


cut 





mant} Lhese ranges 
clospnsist mainly of 
whichpPen, untimbered 
resulf*"ks, interspersed 
- aftefith timbered areas 
f fire, white bark pine, and lodgepole 
willl ine, The park areas support a plant 
ntages Position consisting” mostly of 
Thesef 85°: while the open timbered areas 
brief Pott mainly weeds with a scatter- 
nfS Stowth of browse and grass. 
-emorf *88°S probably make up 85 per cent 
+ forage valuable for grazing. Sheep 
hep cue (Festuca idahoensis) makes up 
#er half of the total ground cover of 
€ grasses. The other important 
until asses are brome grass (Bromus 

arginatus), pine grass (Poa Praten- 

8), tickle grass (Deschampsia cae- 
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SHEEP UNDER THE ‘ BLANKET” SYSTEM OF HERDING. READY TO BED DOWN NEAR THE 
HERDER’S TEPEE. THEY HAVE A CLEAN BED AND GOOD FEED FOR EARLY MORNING. 
MADISON NATIONAL FOREST, MONTANA, 1914. 


gible percentage of the vegetation val- 
uable for grazing. Thus the Madison 
sheep range is essentially grass mix- 
ed with a scattering growth of weeds. 
The Forest and the Stock Industry. 

During the last eight or ten years 
since the creation of the National For- 
ests, the general status of the sheep 
industry in the western states, and es- 
pecially in Montana, has undergone a 
very radical change, due mainly to 
homesteading, which has included the 
spring, summer, fall, and winter 
ranges formerly grazed by many thou- 


Blanket” System of Handling Sheep-on the Madison 
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sand head of sheep. The high, open 
mountain ranges, which are of the 
highest value for summer grazing, are 
found mainly within the boundaries of 
the National Forests. These areas 
have not been materially reduced and 
consequently are affording the last 
stand for many of the sheepmen. 
Stock raising within and adjoining 
the Madison Forest is the most im- 
portant industry and probably always 
will be. The settlement of Govern- 
ment lands outside of the Forest has 
greatly lessened the free, open range, 
so that the future success of the stock 
industry in the vi- 
cinity of this Forest 
is now almost whol- 
ly dependent upon 
its succulent sum- 
ranges. In 
order to administer 
these _ resources, 
which are now ‘in 
such keen demand, 
so that they would 
meet the needs of 
the greatest num- 
ber of people it was 
necessary to initi- 
ate some system of 
handling the sheep 
so that the carrying 
capacity of the 
range would be increased, and the 
loss of forage due to tramping and 
hoofing would be reduced to a mini- 
mum. A marked improvement has 
been brought about by regulated graz- 
ing and improvements in the methods 
of handling stock. The latter has 
been affected mainly by an improved 
system of handling sheep known upon 
the Madison as the “blanket system.” 
This method of herding differs from 
the old prevailing system in that it 
contemplates free, quiet, open graz- 
ing, and the elimination as far as prac- 
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ticable of bedding for more than one 
night in a place. 
How the Blanket System was Initiated 

During the year 1909 the Forest 
Service issued Circular 160, entitled 
“Coyote Proof Pasture Experiment.” 
This report contains the results of the 
experiments with sheep in a coyote- 
proof pasture at Billy Meadows on the 
Wallowa National Forest in Oregon, 
the purpose of which was to deter- 
mine the efficiency of the pasturage 
system of handling sheep with a view 
to the best and most economical use 
of the grazing resources. The results 
of these experiments proved that there 
was an increase of carrying capacity of 
50 per cent over the customary system 
of close herding and returning to a 
permanent bedground each night, heav- 
ier lambs, decrease from 3 per cent to 
one-half of 1 per cent in the loss, less 
expense in handling, heavier and 
cleaner wool. 

It was clearly impracticable, at least 
in the near future, to handle range 
sheep within the National Forests by 
the construction of similar coyote 
proof pastures, so the next best thing 
was to adopt as far as possible on the 
open range the principles involved in 
the pasturage system. During the 
spring of 1910 an application was made 
to the supervisor of the Madison to 
graze 3000 head of sheep on a vacant 
allotment. The applicant was _ told 
that he would be granted the permit 
providing he would handle his sheep 
according to certain suggestions, He 
consented to herd under any system 
providing he was given the use of the 
range. A permit was issued for 3000 
head of sheep, with the understanding 
that the sheep would be allowed to 
graze openly and quietly, that the use 
of a dog would be eliminated as far 
as practicable, and that the sheep 
would be allowed to bed where night 
overtook them, thus departing from 
the old system of returning the sheep 
to an established camp each night. At 
the end of the season, after following 
these instructions, the owner of the 
sheep voluntarily reported that the 
lambs were the best that he had ever 
turned off and that they brought from 


20 cents to 25 cents more per head 
than the lambs grazed under the old 
prevailing system of returning to an 
established bedground. However, in 
order to get herders to hande the 
sheep under this improved system, it 
was necessary to pay them $25 per 
month more than the ordinary herder 
was receiving. This was the begin- 
ning of the “blanket,” “tepee,” or “bed- 
ding out” system of handling sheep on 
the Madison. From this meagre be- 
ginning it has now been adopted so 
that practically every permittee, rep- 
resenting approximately 125,000 head, 
is handling his sheep under this sys- 
tem and the average rate of pay for the 
herders is now $50. 
The New System in Detail. 

In order to secure definite figures 
from actual practice showing the re- 
sults of this system as compared with 
the results of the old system of return- 
ing to an established bedground, a 
study was initiated to determine (1) 
the possibility of open, quiet herding 
without returning to an _ established 
camp at night; (2) the advantages of 
such a system to the range and the 
sheep as compared with the old sys- 
tem of returning to a central camp 
night after night, (3) the maximum 
number of sheep which should be run 
in a band in order to secure the best 
results from the ‘standpoint of the 
range without imposing unnecessary 
hardships upon the permittees, and 
(4) to work out the method and or- 
ganization necessary for successfully 
applying the new system. Several 
flocks of sheep were chosen so that 
one or more bands would be handled 
under each system and under such 
range conditions as would make the 
results comparable and reliable. The 
experiment has been under careful ob- 
servation during 1913 and 1914. The 
figures and conclusions following are 
based upon the two years’ study and 
results. 

The “Blanket” or Improved System. 

In handling the sheep under this 
system they were, in instance 
practical, allowed to camp where night 
overtook them. During the early 
part of the grazing season they usually 
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left the bedground between 4 and 5 
o’clock in the morning, and later on in 
the season between 5 and 6 o'clock. 
Leaving the bedground, they would 
immediately commence to _— graze 
around the area upon which they had pt all t 
bedded, fresh feed always being avail. pradual 
able. It was not long until they would ground, 
drift away from the bedground. [ffo freqt 
they were not going in the direction the "8 TeS 
herder desired them to graze, the lead- the leac 
ers were turned. They were then al-pi the t 
lowed to drift naturally, openly, andperder’s 
quietly. As soon as the sun was shin-firing 
ning brightly they bedded down in thep® their 
shade of the pines or under the browse Pays 

along the creek beds, a few sheep graz-pld the 
ing off and on during the entire day, fediate 
They usually remained bedded until in 
the afternoon when they commenced to 
graze again. During the time they}\§ 
were grazing the herder would le 
them drift, turning the leaders in the 
direction he wished them to graze ant 
retarding the progress of the leadet 
when they were traveling too fast. 
the evening they would gradually pull 
together and by darkness they wete 
all in a band, usually of their own a 
cord. Here they were allowed to bet 
The herder by this time would & 
carrying the tepee and bed on iis 
saddle horse, to be put up close Bp 
After putting up the tepee he wot 
ride back to the commissary and cook 
tent, prepare his supper, and then re 
turn to the tepee to sleep. Breakfast, 
dinner, and supper were always cooked 
at the commissary tent either while letely < 
the sheep were grazing or bedded railing 
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The sheep were salted approximate 
ly every five days, the salt usually be It was 


ing placed in about 100 small piles, tw#e rur 
handfuls of salt to each pile. Thig*ding 
manner of salting so distributed th#™p : 
salt that the sheep could easily get t#"t mo 
it without undue jamming and crowéffe al 
ing. Penly a 

Herding Under the Old System. 

Under the old system the sheep werg'Practic 
returned to an established camp eacly w 
night. They were herded practical ifferenc 
all day from the time they left the beg the | 
ground in the morning until they we! igh du 
returned in the evening, with the aye pro 
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yeption of the time they were bedded 
own during the hot part of the day. 
, [They were kept in a more or less com- 
jq pact band by the use of dogs, so that 
ze practically all of them could be seen 
ai pt all times. At night they were 
jj. gradually herded back to the old bed- 
lq ground, tailend herding being resorted 
ypfo frequently. The use of the dog 
he Was resorted to frequently in turning 
ad. fhe leaders and keeping the tail end 
al.pi the herd up with the leaders. The 
nqperder’s camp was moved five times 
‘in. furing the 50 days that the sheep were 
thept their allotment. The camps were 
yseplways near a small spring or stream 
nd the vegetation on and in the im- 
lay, Mediate vicinity was more or less com- 
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old system than was absolutely  re- 
quired, and consequently more feed 
was wasted by unnecessary trampling. 
Depending upon the herder and the de- 
gree of bad management under the old 
system, an increase in carrying capac- 
ity of 10 to 50 per cent may be ex- 
pected when the “blanket” system is 
used. 

The per day of the 
lambs under the new system was .43 
pounds compared with .38 pounds made 
under the old system, a net gain of .05 
pounds per day per head in favor of 
the new system. The lambs grazed un- 
der both systems were trailed to Al- 
der, Montana, and there loaded for 
shipment to eastern points. The lambs 


average gain 








whilletely destroyed, due to 


General Comparison of the Two 
Systems. 


get tyent more range than the sheep that 
and 
penly and bedded where night over- 
ok them, except when it was clearly 


rowdere allowed to graze quietly 


> wergipracticable to move the camp due to 
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» eateiny weather or heavy fogs. 
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It was found that the sheep which 
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were weighed at the yards and sold at 
At this figure the 
average gain in value per day per head 
for the system at 5 cents per 
pound was $0.0215, as compared with 
$0.019 made under the old system, or 
a net gain in favor of the new system 
of $0.0025 per head per day. Thus the 
net gain per day on a flock of 1,000 
lambs, according to the above figures, 


5 cents per pound. 


new 


would be $2.50, or for a grazing season 
of ninety days the net gain would be 
$225 in favor of the blanket system of 
herding. In other words, each lamb 
grazed under the blanket system made 
a gain of 22% cents per head more for 
a period of ninety days than the lambs 
grazed under the old method. 
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This increase in weight of the lambs 
grazed under the new system as com- 
pared to those grazed under the old 
system can be attributed to the method 
of herding due to the following rea- 
sons: (1) the ewes and lambs were all 
of a high grade of range sheep; (2) the 
range was practically the same on all 
allotments studied; (3) the watering 
facilities on each range were well dis- 
tributed, insuring an equal utilization; 
(4) the sheep were all salted regularly 
and in sufficient quantities to keep 
their appetites normal. 


The amount of labor, as far as the 
herder is concerned, is practically the 
same under both systems. The time 
consumed in driving the sheep to and 
from an established bedground is off- 
set by the time consumed in moving 
the tepee to where the sheep are to be 
bedded down at night. 

The equipment ordinarily used in the 
Madison Forest now for herding under 
the improved system consists of one 
saddle horse for ntoving the tepee, one 
tent for cooking and storage of sup- 
plies, one tepee and one or more dogs 
in case of emergency. The equipment 
necessary under the old system is one 
tent for cooking and sleeping purposes 
and one or more dogs. 

From observations on the Madison 
it appears that a timbered range can 
be used under the blanket system just 
as easily and to as good advantage as 
if the range consisted of open park 
areas. One herder who was handling 
his sheep in the timber was asked what 
he thought of the blanket system of 
herding. He replied: “It is the only 
method of herding in timbered range, 
Turn the sheep loose and you will get 
the best results. They are more nerv- 
ous in the timber and nervousness is 
increased if the are used on 
them.” 

If the forage is palatable to sheep 
they will do well in timbered range all 
summer, but of course the weeds in 
timbered range begin to deteriorate in® 
value during the latter part of August, 
and by September on the high ranges 
they have lost most of their valuable 
properties, due to frosts and drying up 
after seed production. For this reason 
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a certain amount of open range is nec- 
essary for the fullest utilization of the 
range and the production of the best 
mutton. On one of the allotments the 
best results were secured when there 
were open park areas available for 
grazing during the first part of the sea- 
son, timbered and park areas for the 
hot summer period, and open park 
areas for the fall grazing. 

As a general conclusion it may be 
safely stated that this system of handl- 
ing sheep can be practiced on any area 
where sheep may be economically 
grazed and upon which a herder can 
establish his tepee. 

The watering places essential to the 
blanket system may be further apart 
than under the old system, due to the 
fact that the sheep trail less, conse- 
quently require less water for they are 
never over-heated; they leave the bed- 
ground by daylight, and as the forage 
is immediately available for grazing, 
they get forage early in the morning 
when the dew is upon it. 

Any of the standard breeds of sheep 
adapted to western conditions may be 
economically handled under this new 
system. From observations during the 
last two grazing seasons it is very evi- 
dent that the fine wooled sheep are 
much more easily herded than either 
the medium wooled or coarse wooled 
breeds. By the use of a cross between 
the Rambouillet, or one of the mem- 
bers of the fine wooled breeds, with 
the Hampshire, Shropshire, Lincoln, or 
Cotswold, the weight and fineness of 
the fleece can be increased, the size of 
the carcass maintained, and the herd- 
ing qualities improved. A foundation 
of the fine wooled blood is an essen- 
tial characteristic in handling bands of 
sheep as they are run on the range, es- 
pecially under the blanket system of 
herding. 

The “blanket” system is especially 
adapted to the production of an early 
maturing lamb. A lamb is like a child. 
It needs plenty of sleep, rest, milk, 
and little exercise to make the most 
rapid gain. If the sheep are dogged 
and jammed, as they are too frequently 
under the old system, the lambs get 
little rest, little sleep, and are separa- 
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ated from their mothers more or less. 
When the sheep are allowed their free- 
dom the lambs feed and rest just as 
often as they are inclined, with the re- 
sult that they grow much faster, are 
cleaner, more easily handled, less per 
cent are crippled, come off the range 
in the best of condition, and command 
the highest price paid for range lambs. 
Increased Carrying Capacity. 

From a _ grazing standpoint the 
Madison Forest is probably one of the 
best examples of efficient use that we 
have. Through regulated grazing and 
improved methods of handling stock 
the carrying capacity of the range 
within this forest has been materially 
increased and is still being increased 
each year. The following table shows 
the acreage and grazing authorization 
for the Madison Forest since the year 
1909 : 


Area of 

Year Forest Authorization 

Net C&H S&G 
1909 .... 1,089,272 20,000 85,000 
1910 .... 1,076,636 21,000 90,000 
1911 .... *1,104,000 20,000 96,000 
1912 .... 1,013,602 21,000 99,000 
1913 .... 1,006,013 22,000 104,500 
1914... 1,003,237 20,500 124,600 
1SLB: 3% 21,300 125,000 

*Gross, 


From the above table it appears that 
since 1909 the area of the forest has 
been decreased 86,035 acres, all of 
which is purely grazing land, yet, on 
the other hand, the number of stock 
grazed has been increased by 1,300 
head of cattle and 40,000 head of sheep 
and goats. On the basis of four sheep 
to one cow the increase in number rep- 
resents a total increase of about 27 per 
cent in total carrying capacity since 
1909, with a decrease in area of 86,000 
acres. Not only is this range produc- 
ing more mutton and more beef than it 
ever did before, but the stand of vege- 
tation has also been improved, so that 
today the entire range suitable for graz- 
ing supports a dense growth of palat- 
able forage. Instead of clouds of dust 
as in the past, many bands may now 
be observed from one lookout, grazing 
openly, quietly, and contentedly, but 
effectively making wool and mutton. 
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IN WESTERN MONTANA. 





There is nothing of interest to sheep 
growers generally to report.. The range 
is very satisfactory, the sheep are in 
excellent condition, none are for sale 
and those in the business are keeping 
their lambs as about the only way to 
increase their holdings. No one is try- 
ing to start in the business in this sec- 
tion at this time. The outlook ap. 
pears very bright. 

Bitter Root Stock Farm, Montana. 





BIG DROUTH IN AUSTRALIA. 





Under date of March 16, the Pastor- 
alist Review of Australia speaks as fol- 
lows: 

“With regret we have to record an- 
other month of drought. Over the 
greater part of New South Wales, the 
whole of northern Victoria, and most 
of South Australia, ‘King. Drought 
reigns supreme, and for seemingly 
endless miles the dry, bare earth 
stretches away—there is not a vestige 
of feed for stock, and the slightest 
wind raises clouds of dust. Even in 
Queensland, where hitherto the season 
has been good, rain is badly needed in 
many places. The man on the land is 
proverbially a lion heart, and indeed he 
requires all his courage and resource. 
This year, with thousands of starving 
stock on his hands, and fodder at 2 
very high price, ruin stares him in the 
face. Many hundreds of careful met 
have ‘gone under’ already, and unless 
rain comes very soon many hundreds 
more will follow them, and the trouble 
is that we are getting into coolef 
weather—already the nights are cold 
and must cause heavy  mortalitl 
amongst animals that are low in condi 
tion. Moreover, if an early and col 
winter sets in the growth of grass wil 
be slow. when the rain does come. 

Turning to the wool market, a vel 
different picture is seen. Throughol 


the month there has been a succes 
sion of rising markets—on the averag 
fleece wool is now at a higher lev 
than ever before in the memory of lit 
ing man.” 
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Boom In Crossbred Wool 


“HOW THE WAR HAS AFFECTED PRICES” (Bradford, England) 


of London sales 
upying a strong 
and war requirements 
for crossbreds still higher. Not- 
withstanding that this is the time of 
the year when in the natural order of 
things values should be checked by the 
large arrivals of new clip wools from 
New Zealand and South America, 
every series of sales finds prices mov- 
ing steadily upwards, and the fairly 
large quantities of wool to hand are 
having no effect whatever in checking 
It is remarkable that prices 
have steadily advanced at every series 


SHE recent series 
found wool occ 
position, 


ing 


values. 


but one of London sales since 


trade are loud in their prophesy of stiil 
higher prices being reached for cross- 
breds, and a good few bets have been 
made that 40’s tops will touch half a 
crown in Bradford by the end of next 
September. Today’s price is 52 cents, 
and they were freely sold at 31 cents 
in August and September. But the 
greatest rise of all has taken place in 
medium crossbreds, because these 
qualities are most favored for khaki 
manufacturing purposes. We need 
waste no space today in dilating upon 
their general utility, but they certainly 
are at a premium. 


paign on the continent. We give be- 
low some very useful particulars show- 
ing where prices stood for average 
wools last July before outbreak of war, 
and the figures current at the recent 
series of London sales. The reader 


will see how values have appreciated: 


Advance 
r cent 
July 1914 March 1515 
Description Cents Cents 

Half-bred: super; 56’s....29% 37% 27.12 
Half-bred: super; 50’s....28 387% 33.93 
Crossbred: medium; 46’s.26 387% 47.06 
Crossbred: coarse; 40’s...211%4 35% 65.11 
Crossbred: coarse; 36’s...20% 341% 68.29 
Sliped half-bred lambs....34% 50% 49.27 
Sliped Lincoln lambs..... 26% 48% 64,15 


Let us now go one step fur- 





the outbreak of war, and the 
following epitomises the move- 
ment of crossbreds since last 
July: 
series Medium Crossbreds 
October 

November 


15 per cent dearer 
10 per cent dearer 
Unchanged 
Jan, 5 to7¥% per cent dearer 
Feb. 5 to7¥% per cent dearer 
March 7% to 10 per cent dearer 
The shove certainly 
considerable movement in an 
upward direction, and there is 
that the 
reached. Of 
this is entirely the out- 
come of the remarkable state 





December 


shows 


as yet no guarantee 
top has been 


course, 








obtains in 
circles, 


of affairs which 
manufacturing 
sitating 


neces- 
unparalleled con- 
sumption of crossbred wools. 


an 


Experience has proved over and over 
again that no fabrics are so suitable 
lor fighting armies as those made from 
this class of raw material, and _ al- 
though many contend that before long 
the war department of Great Britain 
and her allies will have to consider 
the use of fabrics made from Merinos, 
s0 long as crossbreds are available, 
they are certain to be wanted for war 
purposes. The Board of Trade did a 
very wise thing last October in pro- 
hibiting the export of crossbreds, and 
this is certain to continue as long as 
the war lasts. Many engaged in the 


YEARLING RAMBOUILLET RAM 
OWNED BY BULLARD BROTHERS, WOODLAND, CALIFORNIA. 


In looking at the standard of values 
for crossbred wools, we are confronted 
with some astounding facts. Notwith- 
standing that the outside world has 
been denied the privilege of purchas- 
ing crossbreds in London or New 
Zealand, prices have advanced by 
leaps and bounds. It will be seen that 
the qualities from 40’s to 50’s have 
very sensibly advanced, in fact they are 
startling in their significance. Of 
course, the British public will have to 
foot the bills ultimately, but that is a 
secondary consideration compared 
with clothing our soldiers and sailors 
in good warm fabrics for their cam- 


ther. All the wool bought or 
nearly so has to be combed, 
and some striking advances 
are seen here just as in cross- 
bred wool itself. We might 
here explain that “tops” are 
the product of the first process 
of actual manufacture, being 
wool combed out into a sliver 
ready for spinning. A very big 
trade is done in this commod- 
ity, for before the yarn can be 
spun on the worsted principle 
the wool from which it is pro- 
duced must be combed into a 
top. }elow we give a table 
showing how tops have risen 
since the war broke out com- 
pared with recent rates: 





September’ April 

10, 1914. 1, 1915. 

Description. Cents. Cents. 
56’s Colonial tops, super..... 47 61 
46’s Colonial tops, prepared.35 57 
40’s Colonial tops. prepared.31% 52 
36’s Colonial tops, average..31 50 


The above advances s showy that trade 
Old Vepttiven magat 
ia iat ofthe’ pr 
eclipses that never-torbe-forgotten 
period by a long way, and today ma- 
chinery as well as employees are being 
taxed to their utmost; in fact machin- 
ery output fails to satisfy the demands 
of spinners and manufacturers, and 
hands are not to be found in sufficient 
number to run all the machinery avail- 
able, all because such an avalanche of 
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urgent orders confronts the trade. Al- 
though the next series of London sales 
begin on April 20, and there are 74,000 
bales of crossbreds available, no one 
anticipates any difficulty in lifting 
them, which means that the whole of 
the current New Zealand clip is spoken 
for. It is very remarkable that there 
is at present no financial stringency in 
the wool trade, all due to the good ac- 
commodation which banks are offering 
and also to the way tops, yarns and 
pieces are going out to the ultimate 
consumer. We therefore anticipate not 
the least difficulty in the near future. 
The trade today seems to have as much 
raw material in sight as machines can 
deal with, but the measure of consump- 
tion is so tremendous that every avail- 
able bale is already mortgaged, and 
therefore the outlook appears to be as 
bright as ever. 





PIONEER AUSTRALIAN 
SHEARING SHED AT 
BITTER CREEK, WYOMING 





Boyer Brothers and Mr. J. E. Cos- 
griff have recently constructed at 
sitter Creek, Wyoming, an Aus- 
tralian shearing shed and incorporated 
it under the name of “Pioneer Aus- 
tralian Shearing Shed.” Recently we 
had the pleasure of visiting this plant 
and seeing it in operation. The shed 
is very complete in every detail and 
is beyond all doubt the best shearing 
shed in the United States, and in fact 
we doubt if any better one is to be 
found in other countries. The shed is 
equipped with twenty Stewart Shear- 
ing Machines, and the machines are 
equipped with both thin and _ thick 
combs. In many parts of Wyoming, 
shearing has always been done with 
hand shears because the climate was 
rather severe and the danger from 
storms made it inadvisable to shear as 
close as the ordinary machine shears. 
This difficulty has been partially over- 
come by equipping the shears with a 
thick comb which leaves a tittle over 
one-fourth pound more wool on the 
sheep than is the case when the ordi- 
nary comb is used. Sheep shearers 
have objected to the use of thick combs 
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on the ground that they were harder 
to shear with, but several thousand 
have now been shorn at this new plant 
with the thick combs, and we feel that 
the shearers have very little to kick 
about in objecting to them. 

This new shearing plant is a double 
deck affair with the shearing and wool 
room on the top floor and with space 
on the ground floor to hold about 3,000 
sheep where they may be sweated be- 
fore shearing or shedded in the event 
At 
this plant a crew of very good shear- 
ers has been gathered up. A few of 
them are Australians, but most of them 
are American shearers, and all are do- 
ing very excellent work. In shearing 
the bellies are shorn first and kept 
separate from the balance of the fleece. 

The wool is being prepared in ac- 
cordance with the system of wool 
preparation carried out in many parts 
of Australia. After the fleece is taken 
off, it is gathered up by a boy who 
spreads it out on a long table equipped 
with rollers so that the dirt and fribs 
that may be in the fleece readily fall 
through to the floor. While on the 
table the fleece is skirted by the re- 
moval of the breech, neck and legs. 
The balance of the fleece is then rolled 
up and baled according to the grade in 
which it belongs. The bellies, pieces, 
tags, locks then go to the sorter’s table 
and are separated into four different 
grades according to their character. 

The classing of the wool is being 
done by a wool classer brought from 
New Zealand for that purpose. The 
wool is being put up in several differ- 
ent grades and each grade baled separ- 
ately and branded according to what it 
contains. Mr. {W. T. Ritch of Aus- 
tralia is general instructor at the plant 
and is directing the procedure. 

This is undoubtedly a very excellent 
shearing plant and one that it would 
be advisable: for wool growers to see 
in operation. The plant is located six 
miles from Bitter Creek on the Union 
Pacific, and the management of the 
plant very kindly furnishes conveyance 
from the railroad to the plant and re- 
turn. Of course the plant is big and 
more costly than most wool growers 


that storms occur after shearing. 
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could afford to build, and naturally 
many wool growers have fairly good 
plants already in existence that by some 
remodeling could be made very satis- 
factory indeed. However, in several 
parts of the range country, there must 
be men who intend to construct new 
shearing plants, or communities in 
which co-operative shearing plants are 
to be built. In such cases we strongly 
advise that those intending to construct 
plants should see this plant at Bitter 
Creek, Wyoming, before building as 
they will obtain ideas from it that may 
be incorporated in a less elaborate 
plant. It is well worth a visit to see 
the plant as well as the manner in 
which the wool is being handled. We 
understand that about 65,000 sheep will 
be shorn at this plant this year and that 
a similar plant will be constructed at 
another point in Wyoming for shear- 
ing next year. 

We will be greatly interested in fol- 
lowing the sale of this wool that has 
been prepared under the Australian 
system, and shall be only too glad to 
find that this system, which divides 
the fleece up into many different parts, 
is a profitable one for western wool 
growers to adopt. No doubt the par- 
ties who have gone to the expense of 
constructing this shearing plant and 
installing this system of wool prepar- 
ation will see that the wool that has 
Been so prepared will be sold in a 
manner that will give to the western 
wool growers the fullest opportunity 
to judge whether or not this prepara- 
tion has materially increased its value. 

In the vicinity of this Australian 
plant, the National Wool Warehouse 
and Storage Company is putting up 
several million pounds of wool in 
graded lines. This graded wool will 
be offered at public auction and it 1 
to be hoped that at the same time and 
place this wool prepared under’ the 
Australian method will likewise be 
offered at public auction so that the 
growers may note the relative value of 
the two systems of handling wool. 
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CARBON COUNTY LEADS. 


lt can be truthfully said that more 
has been spoken and written about the 
preparation of wool for market than 
about any other subject, except the 
wool tariff, in which the wool grower 
was interested. A great deal of the ad- 
vice as to how to prepare wool has 
fallen upon deaf ears. It may be said 
that with the exception of inducing 
wool growers to use paper twine and to 
use Kemps Branding Fluid and to keep 


their black wool separate from the 
white, really no progress has been 
made. In fact in some portion of the 


West, notably in Utah, black wool still 
goes in with the balance of the clip. 
However it may be in other parts o: 
the country, the wool growers of Car- 
bon County, Wyoming, are a progres- 
lot. They have long appre- 
ciated the short-comings of 
system of marketing wool 
that 

needed, so without 
the other fellow to 
of these reforms, they have gone ahead 
and this year put their wool up in a 
better manner than has previously 
characterized any American 
wools. Early in the year the wool 
growers of Carbon County, Wyoming, 
entered into an agreement with the 
National Wool Warehouse and Stor- 
age Company of Chicago, an institu- 
tion that they have supported and long 
kept alive, to have their wool graded 
at the shearing plant. In order to have 
this grading efficiently carried out it 
was necessary to remodel in some par- 
ticulars the shearing plants that had 
long been used in that section. The 
Daley plant located at Daley, 'Wyom- 
ing, has been remodeled and ample pre- 
parations made for grading the fleece 
in a room separate and apart from the 
one in which it is shorn. The Cullen 
plant near Rawlins, Wyoming, has 
been very extensively remodeled, and 
now is one of the best equipped shear- 
ing plants in America. The grading 
is done in one end of the plant op- 
posite from that in which shearing is 
performed. The wool is all gathered 
up by boys as it comes from the sheep 
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and carried to the grading table where 
the tags and locks are taken from the 
fleece and the balance of the fleece 
then sent to the particular bin in which 
it belongs, each grade of wool being 
kept and 
The ‘Cullen plant has been so re- 
modeled that it is a two-story 


separate baled separately. 


affair, 
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BALED WOOL AT RAWLINS, WYOMING. 
No. 1—Fine Combing. No. 2—Fine Clothing. 
and the sheep are shorn on the top 
floor. Underneath the shearing floor 
is a large pen sufficient to hold 3,000 
sheep. The shearing floor is equipped 
with chutes located immediately behind 
As soon as the sheep is 
shorn, it is pushed into this chute and 
slides down to the lower floor where 


each shearer. 
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it goes into a special pen set aside for 
the shearer who sheared it. In this 
way the shorn and unshorn sheep are 
not mixed in the catch pen and less in- 
jury is done in bringing the unshorn 
sheep onto the shearing floor. 
The photograph on the cover of this 
issue shows the general outline of the 
Cullen pen, and we call particular at- 
tention to the American flag floating 
above it and to the fact that here and 
at the Daley corral the “American Sys- 
tem” of wool preparation has first been 
installed and carried out. Under this 
system of preparing wool for market, 
nothing is taken from the fleece except 
tags and such locks as fall from it of 
their own accord. The fleece then goes 
into the grade which is indicated by 
the fineness or length of fibre, that is, 
if it is a quarter blood fleece, it goes 
into a quarter bin, if it is fine clothing, 
it goes with the fine clothings, ete. 
This leaves the fleece entire so that 
when it goes to the manufacturer, he 
will be able to sort it to the best pos- 
sible advantage so as to get’ as much 
out of it as possible. Certainly this is 
an improvement over the system where 
an attempt is made to make a mill 
sort at the shearing plant. After the 
wools are graded, they are very care- 
fully baled and stacked up. Any wool 
grower who sees this baled wool, or 
handles it, will not be disposed to go 
back to the old ragged looking and dif- 
ficult handling wool sack. 


We herewith publish a photograph 
taken at the Daley shearing plant, 
which shows the baled wool carefully 
sacked. These bales will average over 
500 pounds in weight, and when they 
are shipped to market will take a 
freight rate 15 per cent lower than 
sacked wool. Also they are nicer to 
handle, more cleanly in appearance and 
the owner feels more proud of what is 
inside of them by reason of the better 
appearance of the outside. The bales 
that we here submit are Nos, 1 and 2. 
No. 1 means that this bale contains 
fine combing wool, which is the highest 
No. 2 con- 
tains fine clothing wool, the wool is 
just as fine as No. 1, but is too short 
to comb and, therefore, has less value. 


priced clean wool grown. 
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Each grade of wool is given a number, 
and nothing except wool of that num- 
_er is to be found in the bale so desig- 
nated. Each grade of wool has a dif- 
ferent value, and when the buyer 
comes to buy this baled wool, which 
has been graded, he will know exactly 
the number of pounds of quarter blood 
that he is getting and exactly the num- 
ber of pounds of fine combings. Un- 
less he knows this he cannot place an 
intelligent price upon the wool, and 
unless the wool grower knows just 
how much of each grade he has to sell, 
he cannot intelligently put a price upon 
his wool. Now that these Carbon 
County wools have been graded, the 
wool grower begins to find out what 
his wool is worth, and he can conduct 
his breeding operations so as to pro- 
duce some particular grade of wool. 
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ufacturers and dealers have been crit- 
icizing the methods in which American 
wools were prepared and marketed. In 
fact this lever has been used to force 
down prices more than any other. Our 
manufacturers and dealers have told us 
that Australian wool was worth more 
because it was better prepared for their 
use. Now that these Carbon County 
men have adopted the system which is 
ideally suited for American mani- 
facturers, it will be little short of a 
crime if the manufacturer does not pay 
them a liberal figure for this wool. 
Should this wool fail to sell or sell at 
a price no higher than has been ob- 
tained for similar wools, that were un- 
graded, then let manufacturer and wool 
dealer forever hold their peace about 
improvement in handling the American 
clip. This Carbon County test is go- 














BALED WOOL AT THE DALEY SHEARING PLANT, RAWLINS, WYOMING. 


It has not been the policy of this 
paper to boom any one section of the 
sheep country as against any other 
section, but for years and years we 
have urged the grading of wool at the 
shearing pen, and it remained for the 
wool growers of Carbon County, Wys- 
ming, to take up this system and carry 
it to a successful termination. We be- 
lieve that this system of preparing 
wool is right, and that sooner or later 
wool growers in other parts of the west 
will be forced to adopt the progres- 
sive methods now being employed by 
Carbon County sheepmen. All of this 
graded wool is to be sold at public auc- 
tion and it certainly behooves both 
manufacturer and wool dealer to pa- 
tronize these sales with a most liberal 
hand. For years and years both man- 


ing to show just how sincere the Am- 
erican mill has been in urging better 
preparation of American grown wool. 
The whole sheep industry of the West 
is under obligations to the Carbon 
County wool growers and to the Na- 
tional Wool Warehouse and Storage 
Company for having instituted this 
sensible and seemingly necessary re- 
form in the methods of preparing and 
selling wool. 





CELILO CANAL OPENED. 

On April 28th, the Celilo Canal, lo- 
cated near the mouth of the De 
Chutes River, west The Dalles, 
Oregon, was opened navigation. 
This canal is several miles long and 
has been’ under 


of 
to 


construction for 
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eleven years and has cost $4,850,000, 
The opening of this canal gives an 
open river to navigation on the Col- 
umbia River as far as Priest Rapids, 
Washington, a distance of 450 miles, 
and to Lewistown, Idaho, a distance 


of 475 miles. The opening of this 
canal will have some _ influence in 


changing the wool routes of Oregon 
and Washington. Previously high 
freight prevented the movement of 
wool to the Pacific Coast, but with the 
Columbia River opened to navigation, 
we imagine that the wools of Wash- 
ington and from parts of Eastern 
Oregon will find their way into Port- 
land at a rate of not over 25 cents per 
hundred. 





SHEEP AND WOOL IN TEXAS. 


I notice several letters from sheep- 
men in your paper, so I am taking the 
liberty of writing you. I see that a 
great many are discussing the wolf, 
\Ve have a good many coyotes in our 
country and a few lobos, but I find the 
wild cat or catamount worse than the 
wolves in running sheep loose as they 
are hard to fence against. Wolves im 
our country scratch under the fences 
and the wild cats climb the fence any- 
where and any time. There are a great 
many pastures fenced sheep proof in 
this country as the Mexican sheep 
herders have gotten to where they are 
a nuisance, and sheep do much better 
running loose and you can run more 
sheep to a section of land. 

We have had a fine year, and feed is 
fine. Almost everybody is through 
lambing and had fairly good success. 
There are very few sheep in this coun- 
try changing hands, those that are, are 
doing so at a good price. ‘There is 
very little mutton to go out of this 
country this year. A good many sheep 
have been brought from Old Mexico 
here and especially in the Del Rio 
country. No wool has been sold here 
yet, but shearing is in full blast. Suc 
cess to the Wool Grower. 

T. A. KINCAID, Ozona, Texas. 
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to the American meat 
the disappearance of 
the fat whether causes no serious con- 
cern. An $8.00@8.25 market for fat 
sheep this winter is eloquent of scar- 
city. Most of the time there has been 
no market to quote for lack of sheep 
to trade in, but while fat mutton is in 
limited demand packers need a modi- 
cum of it to satisfy special trade needs. 
As the wether vanishes, its product 
promises to secure enrollment in the 
category of luxuries, the perverse gas- 
tronomist demanding what the mar- 
ket does not afford. Present scarcity 
is in striking contrast to the 


consu- 


H EAVY mutton never did appeal 


mer, and 


super- 
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The Vanishing Wether 


By J. E. POOLE 


the East abandoned wool raising as a 
specialty, and four years later the 
Southwest from California to Texas 
pursued the same policy. More re- 
cently a long procession of aged weth- 
ers trooped to the shambles from the 
Northwest and in all probability the 
last big run of sheep the market will 
ever be required to absorb occurred 
while Montana was industriously en- 
gaged in getting out, a movement that 
was mistaken for surplus production 
but meant depletion. While a series of 
high wool markets might reinstate the 


wether in certain localities to which it 


is adapted as a one-crop proposition, it 
cannot compete with the ewe and in 








abundance of less than half a decade 
back when fat wethers were regarded 
as well sold if realizing more than $4.00 
per cwt. Recent liquidation in which 
Montana was conspicuous probably 
marked the disappearance of the weth- 
ef as a conspicuous supply phase and 
hereafter the live mutton market will 
be on a lamb and ewe basis. 
three distinct periods 


During 
the American 
grower has liquidated sheep and the 
tlean-up of the past ten years has been 
8% effective that the survivors may be 
teadily enumerated, their habitat be- 
ing confined to a few arid and remote 
sections where breeding is precarious 


o® impracticable. From 1884 to 1888, 





WETHERS ON THE CHICAGO MARKET. 


the economy of the future, wool will 
be the by-product of the industry. Ex- 
clusive woolgrowing always has been 
attended with vicissitude, especially 
when the by-product was such an un- 
popular commodity as heavy mutton. 
Not many years since a load of fat 
lambs was a novelty on any American 
market. The winter feeding phase of 
the industry had not been developed 
either in the cornbelt or the hay pro- 
ducing sections of the trans-Missouri 
region. Even the yearling was rarely 
seen at the market, What feeding was 
done was with sheep. Finishers had 
yet to learn that rapid gains coud be 
made with lambs, cherishing the falla- 
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cious idea that until they had reached 
maturity fattening was impossible. In 
1887, A. J. Knollin began feeding year- 
lings in Kansas, but not until several 
years later was the experiment tried 
with lambs. In those days lambs, year- 
lings and wethers were appraised at 
one price by the killer, and everything 
was mutton when the product appeared 
on the retailer's counter. The last 
twenty years have witnessed a trade 
evolution until lamb is now the popu- 
lar product and bantam weights have 
the preference. 

Those traders whose memories hark 
back to the trade prostration of 1886 
will remember when down in Texas 





sheep were by the sanction of custom 
permitted to die on the range after 
their usefulness as wool producers was 
done. ‘The féw that reached market 
sold for a mere song. Beef and pork 
were abundant and cheap and aged 
mutton was not the most palatable of 
foods. The introduction. of the. fat 
yearlings and the “chopper” ewe en- 
tered a wedge in an educational sense 
and when the process of transition in- 
troduced lamb to the public, consumers 
gave the product their stamp. of, ap- 
proval. During the trailing era and 
the period when the region between 
the Pacific Ocean and western Kansas 
and Nebraska was the habitat of the 
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nomadic sheep, the market knew noth- 
ing but the wether. This ovine army 
lived on the country as it journeyed 
and facetious sheepmen assert that in 
the day of unobstructed trails traveling 
bands made about the same time on 
their eastward trip as is now recorded 
by livestock trains, feed bills being less 
onerous and shrinkage a less serious 
item. 


Trailing wethers from the Northwest 
cammenced along in the early “eigh- 
ties,” the pioneer bands migrating from 
California to New Mexico, Oregon and 
Montana, the latter state being invaded 
by sheep from the Pacific Coast in 
1885. In those days the vast pastoral 
area lying between the Cascades con- 
tained a mere handful of sheep. In 1883 
there were probably not more than 
50,000 head in Wyoming and few in 
Montana. They were mainly wethers 
held in big bands for shearing pur- 
noses. In 1885 trailing from the North- 
west into Nebraska began, Mexico hav- 
ing sent pioneer bands in the same 
manner into Kansas in 1880. An in- 
creasing ovine population, and cheap 
corn west of the Missouri River furn- 
ished the incentive. Later trailing 
from Oregon and Utah to Nebraska 
was inaugurated. Feeders had access 
to an abundance of 10 to 12 cent corn 
and feed lots were located as remote 
from the railroads as 60 miles, When 
ready to go to market corn was hauled 
with the band to keep it in condition 
until the loading point was reached. 
These bands of wethers ordinarily av- 
eraged about 140 pounds when ready 
for the butcher and at that period furn- 
ished the best mutton available. 

The day of the trail will live in his- 
tory as the romantic day of the west- 
ern sheep industry, if romanticism at- 
taches in the remotest degree to wool 
and mutton production. While cross- 
ing the country these nomadic bands 
containing 5500 to 6500 wethers trav- 
elled leisurely at a gait of 6 to 8 miles 
daily. Two herders on horseback 
with a man in charge of the mess wa- 
gon constituted the “outfit,” and well 
defined lanes were established between 
Oregon and Nebraska. Among the 
pioneer trailers was Frank Hershey, 
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who during the Cleveland period took 
large bands from the far West to cen- 
tral Nebraska. Much feeding was done 
in the vicinity of Ogalalla and Sidney, 
Nebraska. Bluet and Evans were also 
among the pioneers trailing from Ore- 
gon down into the western edge of the 
cornbelt. As_ settlement forced its 
way westward and the plow claimed 
the virgin sod, trails were gradually 
shortened. ‘Cattle pastures were creat- 
ed where the plow encountered aridity 
until the sheepman was compelled to 
take to the rails at Rock Creek, now 
Rock River, Wyoming. Finally the 
trail was abandoned but not until 
every possible expedient had been re- 
sorted to. The last nomadic band from 
Oregon crossed the country in 1901, 
but during the final half decade of the 
movement, mountain paths were of 
necessity used instead of the open 
country and the pack horse displaced 
the chuck wagon. 

Production during the trail period 
was on a much more economical basis 
than under present conditions. Thou- 
sands of sheep were trailed from New 
Mexico to the vicinity of Hutchinson, 
Kansas, and fed on corn at 12@14 
cents and oats at 11@12 cents per bu- 
shel, in 1890 to 1891 hay being a cheap 
commodity. When fattened, the stock 
was worth $2.25@2.75 per head, an oc- 
casional sale being made as high as 
$3.00. In Oregon prices ran as low as 
$1.00 per head for sheep and $1.10 for 
yearlings. It was a perilous game, 
even at these low values, however, Fre- 
quently the operator did not recoup 
his original outlay, plus the feed bill, 
but the killer made money, and the 
public had access to an unlimited sup- 
ply of cheap mutton. 

Hard times and unremunerative 
prices for wool sounded the doom of 
the wether, forcing the producer to 
put his business on a two-crop basis, 
the alternative being quitting the busi- 
ness. Discovery was made that lambs 
could be fattened profitably and a tran- 
sition that may be regarded as natu- 
ral and logical resulted. The Colorado 
feeding industry developed on a cheap 
hay basis and although feed values en- 
hanced cheap hay, a bulky commodity 
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unable to pay freight bills was an off- 
set. In the early stages of the lamb 
feeding industry, few western lambs 
were of the character essential to 
maximum results in the feeding opera- 
tion, necessitating a radical change in 
breeding methods. In the early “nine- 
ties” this transition was begun in 
Idaho by the late J. D. Wood, Govern- 
or Gooding and his brothers, Fred and 
Thomas. The introduction of rams of 
the mutton breeds caused a revolution, 
By 1895 the mutton type had been 
well established and the eastern con- 
sumer was afforded an opportunity to 
realize that lamb was actually a palat- 
able article. Bad wool markets operat- 
ed disadvantageously to wether hand- 
ling and forced growers to dispose of 
their lambs. 

“The first lambs that ever sold at $3 
per head in Idaho caused a sensation,” 
said A. J. Knollin. “They were bred 
by Nate Ireland of Soda Springs, who 
laughed at the bid as preposterous, but 
last year he sold his output at $6.00 
per head.” 

That the wether will ever be rein- 
stated is doubtful. Under present con- 
ditions wool does not return sufficient 
revenue to warrant running it except 
in those sections naturally adapted to 
the Merino. Should a high wool mar- 
ket be maintained, sections of Oregon 
and Montana .may go back to the 
sheep, but that policy will not become 
general. Under present practice, large 
areas of mountain range producing suc- 
culent feed are available for lamb rais- 
ing while in former days growers dared 
not venture into the mountains owing 


to predatory animals. That _ these 
higher altitudes furnished feed that 
made lamb production possible was 


discovered by such pioneers as John 
Houtz of Ogden, Nate Ireland of Po 
tello, P. Haley of Ogden, J. D. Wood 
of Salt Lake City, the Gooding bro- 
thers of Idaho, and others in a lessef 
degree. At the inception of the indus 
try Houtz, Ireland and Haley had not 
to exceed 20,000 sheep in the Soda 
Springs country and were apprehensive 
of over crowded range. With access 
to the mountain range, some 300,00 
lambs are shipped annually from the 
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same territory, the increase being due 
to utilization of feed of which the 
value was not suspected in the halcyon 
days of the wether business. 


As the big sheep band was effaced 
from the landscape, the mixed band 
gained a footing. Expense increased 
and both wool and lambs became es- 
sential to profitable operation. Instead 
of access to an open community range, 
the flock owner found himself paying 
Forest Reserve fees, investing on capi- 
tal account in land essential to the sur- 
vival of the industry, meeting the ex- 
actions of labor, paying bigger provi- 
sion bills, with every item of expense 


swelling in proportion, consequently ~ 


the wether with his single source of 
revenue went to the discard. The last 
stand of the wether was made in Mon- 
tana, where it was effectively routed 
by the settler who during the past five 
years has occupied the plains country, 
making the range untenable in a sheep 
sense. There remain a few bands of 
wethers in Nevada and Oregon, but the 
country in which they are able to main- 
tain a foothold is one of water scar- 
city, and they are mainly in the hands 
of Basques. In the East the wether 
has disappeared forever. Away back 
in the early “eighties” before the tariff 
tinkerer had begun‘ his work of annihi- 
lation, Ohio was on a wool basis and 
other farming states boasted of a large 
wool clip, but dealers will find fewer 
fleeces at their disposal this year in 
this Missouri Valley than at any time 
since Boston Common was utilized for 
grazing purposes. 

The wether will not be missed. It 
never was popular at the market. In 
the 1880 to 1885 period a run of 3,000 
daily at Chicago caused congestion and 
Missouri River markets were able to 
absorb only a few hundred. Export 
demand was spasmodic and only a 
steamboat trade at St. Louis made an 
outlet possible. Atlantic liners took a 
little mutton but the metropolitan mar- 
ket wanted little of it. With the entre 
of the lamb public sentiment changed 
until today the American people eat 
more lamb per capita than any nation 
on this mundane sphere. The wether 
Means that the grower must live off 
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the wool, while possession of a ewe in- 
sures two sources of income, While 
a few more sheep may be maintained 
if wool prices keep up when the weth- 
er is played against the ewe and the 
lamb for net results, the latter propo- 
sition is the safest bet everytime, wher- 
a fat lamb, 
which means availability of succulent 
feed. The wether has fallen a victim 
of several varieties of vicissitude, most 
of which will be a permanent barrier 
to its return. At one stage of the in- 
dustry it was economical. It was able 
to brave the inclemency of western 
winters, subsist on overstocked and de- 
pleted ranges and by reason of its su- 
perior shearing capacity make returns 
when the industry was on a wool basis. 
Even the yearling wether faces extinc- 
tion from the same causes. The mar- 


ever the ewe can raise 





YEARLING ROMNEY RAM 
Imported by Stanley Coffin, N. Yakima, Washington, 


ket can absorb a small quantity of 
heavy mutton at a fair price, but a min- 
ature excess causes demoralization. On 
the other hand its capacity to digest 
lambs is growing annually and prom- 
ises to keep abreast of supply. Be- 
yond a limited volume aged mutton is 
not wanted at any price. 

With sheep at present elevated quo- 
tations, it appears incomprehensible 
that less than 20 years have elapsed 
since they were permitted to die of old 
age on the range because market 
prices did not yield sufficient to pay 
freight charges. Back in 1892 weth- 
ers sold at 1% to 3 cents per pound 
on the Kansas City market, and thou- 
sands were sent to the dessicating 
works after being pelted. Recently 
wethers have been quoted at $7.50@ 
8.00 on that market the report contain- 
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ing this stereotyped sentence: “None 
were on sale.” At Chicago a full load 
of native wethers or yearlings is a cu- 
riosity and only at irregular intervals 
does a decent string of “westerns” ma- 
terialize. 





“COAST” IS BUYING LAMBS. 


Lamb consumption at the tourist re- 
sorts in California and the Puget 
Sound country during the next nine 
months will be enormous. 

Westbound California trains are 
running in several sections and accom- 
modations are sold out weeks ahead. 

Pacific coast butchers are buying 
Arizona lambs at $5.00 per head and 
Kansas City will get practically noth- 
ing from that supply source this year. 
It is probable that California will di- 
vert a considerable number of Idaho 
and Nevada lambs westward materially 
reducing supply at Omaha. Consider- 
able life has been injected into the 
coast market by cutting off Australian 
stuff. Had any considerable quantity 
of frozen mutton been available, it 
would undoubtedly have exerted a 
price repressive influence. Fed lambs 
contracted some time ago have been 
turned over at profits ranging from 75 
cents to $1.00 per head to go to “San 
Fran.” 





WILL ATTEND RAM SALE. 


The writer recently made a trip 
over parts of Nevada, Utah, and Wy- 
oming, and was gratified to learn that 
it is the intention of a great many 
wool growers to attend the first annual 
sheep and rain sale to be held in Salt 
Lake City, September 6th and 7th. 


The range sheep breeder feels that this 


ram sale is a move in the right direc- 
tion and they want to see the rams 
of the various breeders exhibited at 
the same time and place so that they 
can make comparisons. We believe 
that this ram sale in this particular 
will excel any sheep show that has 
ever been held or will be held in the 
United States, and we are very glad 
to learn that sheepmen everywhere are 
taking an interest in it. 
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“THE ONLY PAINT THAT/ SCOURED PERFECTLY” 


Wyoming Experiment/[ Station Bulletin 93 
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KEMPS 






Kemps Australian Branding Liquid— 
Most Practical Brand for the West— 
Goes F‘urther Than Crude Brands—. 
Lasts F'rom Shearing to Shearing— 
Scours Out. 


ASK ANY WESTERN MERCHANT 


Write for Special Booklet Giving Opinion of Woolen Manufacturers Regarding Linseed Oil and Lamp Black Brand 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago, Ill. 


PROPRIETORS COOPER'S SHEEP DIP. 


Utah Distributing Agents, SALT LAKE HARDWARE CO., Salt Lake City 
Washington and Oregon Distributing Agents, CENTRAL DOOR & LUMBER CO., Portland, Oregon 
Central Texas Distributing Agents, WOOL GROWERS’ CENTRAL STORAGE CO., San Angelo, Texas 
Montana Branch, C. F. WIGGS, Manager, Billings, Montana 
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do not know whether this subject 
|i. as interesting to American stud 
sheep breeders as it is to stud. mas- 
ters here, but it occurs to me that an 
Australian’s expression of opinion may 
some practical use to 


be ot your 
readers. 

The tendency on one side to ‘rear 
sock artificially, by sheltering and 
high feeding, and on the other side to 
leave them to the mercy of natural 
conditions, calls for discussion, because 
many breeders who are raising stock 
under natural conditions are justified 
in obtaining recognition, and many 


breeders who, by stress of 
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Wool Growing In Australia 


‘*‘PAMPERING SHEEP”’ 


possess more speed, strength, or fancy 
points. This has all been achieved, as 
it were by using nature’s laws against 
herself, and it is not a bit surprising 
that she is on the alert to exact full 
penalty whenever openings occur. If 
the direction of man were to be re- 
leased, the whole achievement of gen- 
erations of uphill breeding would 
crumble away. There would be a re- 
version to types that nature intended, 
and commercial values would practi- 
cally disappear. Therefore, it is a log- 
ical deduction that, having built up 
types and breeds in the face of nature, 
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deficient in constitution, the conclusion 
is that sheep so fed are weak constitu- 
tioned, or tending in that direction. 
Now, does it follow that such is the 
case if conditions bordering on starva- 
tion or emaciation are the alternative? 
If over-feeding can wreck the consti- 
tution of sheep, cannot the same be 
said in regard to underfeeding? Every 
breeder knows that if young stock do 
not get a real good start in life their 
careers, especially as studs, are spoilt, 
if not ruined. Every breeder also 
knows that if sheep are to possess 
strong constitutions they must be 

well fed in their early 





tircumstances and condi- 
tions, are forced to feed in 
wder to combat climatic 
wnditions or other local 
drawbacks, are accused of 
pampering. 

Reviewing the question 
broadly, it is very neces- 
ary that a clear distinction 
should be made between 
what is necessary and ju- 
licious treatment and what 
is pampering. What is 
pampering? I should say 
it was a system of feeding 
and treatment which tends 
to show the fancy points of 
stud animals at their best, 
bit which destroys their 
economical value. What 
8 judicious feeding? I should 
that which gives the stud stock the 
test that the farm or station can pro- 
luce, provided that the animals’ use- 
lulness is not thereby impaired. 

In dealing with this subject, it is 


say 





Texas 


Nery necessary to bear in mind the 
act that the various pure breeds of 
omestic stock, as they stand today 
re artificial animals. They have been 
eveloped, by selection, into different 
nimals to what nature originally in- 
mded them to be. The sheep have 
) carry far more wool and flesh, the 
ttle have to yield more flesh and 
ilk and hide, and the horses have to 








TYPE OF RAM NOW POPULAR IN TASMANIA. 


they should require something more in 
the way of feed and care than they 
would get in a natural way. The 
breeds have become more valuable; 
they are made, as it were, to work 
harder for a living, and surely it is 
therefore not necessarily good manage- 
ment to leave them absolutely at the 
mercy of seasons. 

Now, confining the discussion to 
sheep, there are some breeders in Aus- 
tralia who assert that sheep that get 
anything in the way of food other than 
what they pick up on the natural pas- 
tures are pampered, and as pampered 
sheep are unquestionably liable to be 


days. Constitution is built 
up by supplying the neces- 
sary amount of nutriment, 
so if natural pasture is not 
available, does it material- 
ly affect the constitution of 
the sheep if the nutriment 
given be called lucerne, 
rape, or rye grass? Would 
the purposes of breeding 
for constitution be better 
served if the sheep were 
allowed to take pot luck? 
After all, a good deal of 

a man’s point of view is in- 
fluenced by his situation, 
at least as far as this sub- 
concerned. If he 
has his stud flock on some 

good rich warm plain coun- 

try in, say, New South Wales, where 
natural pastures in normal seasons 
bring young stock on at a great rate, 
it is not surprising that he is a strong 
advocate of the purely natural pas- 
ture-fed sheep. But if the same man 
were, through force of circumstances, 
to move to, say Tasmania, and carry 
on studbreeding in the Midlands, would 
he be such a strong advocate of the 
natural pasture treatment? No, he 
would miss the warmth, the soil, and 
the herbage of the rich plains, and he 
would soon be looking round for some- 
thing to take their place. Sooner or 
later, in spite of all his theories, he 





ject is 
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would go in for rape, turnip, English 
grasses, etc., and his sole object in do- 
ing so would be to supplement the de- 
fects of locality so that he could keep 
up the constitution of his sheep. He 
would feed these crops to his sheep 
simply to enable them to grow up 
strong and capable of developing their 
best. They would then be fit for useful 
work, whereas if they were starved and 
stunted their usefulness would be im- 
paired. Therefore it seems logical to 
admit that all those sheepbreeders who 
in hard localities supplement local de- 
ficiencies by what is called artificial 
feeding (simply because it is not na- 
tural pasture) are not necessarily pam- 
perous. They may produce hardy 
enough sheep, but they are hampered 
by their type when they breed for a 
country over which totally different 
conditions prevail. 

It has not been proved that good 
feeding, whatever may be that nature 
of the food, is pampering, unless it is 
carried beyond a certain point. If it 
goes beyond that point then trouble 
begins. If it impairs a sheep’s ability 
to feed on natural pastures, if it 
impairs its ability to withstand 
the effects of climate, if it im- 
pairs its reproductiveness, then 
that is pampering pure and simple, and 
no matter how the sheep may handle, 
such treatment should be condemned. 

Thus it seems that the argument re- 
solves itself into this—that it does not 
matter how one feeds, or what be the 
feed, provided that such feeding does 
not unfit the sheep for their utility 
work in the open. It is certainly logi- 
eal to assume that breeders of stud 
stock may be hampered by their lo- 
cality and conditions when breeding for 
country on which totally different con- 
ditions prevail. 

Now in regard to British breeds of 
sheep the natural pasture theory can 
be carried too far, because to get the 
best results from British breeds, 
whether in the way of mutton or lamb, 
the more thorough the cultivation the 
better the chances, To keep crossbred 
sheep up to the freezing works so as 
to ensure as much regularity of sup- 
ply as possible, the natural grasses 
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must be supplemented by such fodder 
crops as local conditions permit, so 
that feeding in such cases surely does 
not merit the censure that so deserved- 
ly applies to pampering. 





HAY TO AUSTRALIA. 





We have been advised that Aus- 
tralian steamers which have landed 
wool at Pacific coast points are now 
under contract to carry 100,000 bates 
of American hay to Australian ports 
for the relief of the sheep in the 
drouth-stricken sections. This report 
has come to us indirectly and we have 
been unable it confirm it, but since the 
situation in Australia is very pressing, 
we have no doubt that it is correct. 





SHOULD WE RAISE 
OR IMPORT CORRIEDALES? 





Since the National Wood Grower 
started the agitation for an importa- 
tion of Corriedale sheep several years 
ago, we have had many letters suggest- 
ing that we should raise our own Cor- 
riedales instead of importing them. 

‘Of course the Corriedale is referred 
to as a crossbred, it being a cross be- 
tween the coarse wool and the Merino. 
Many of our readers seem to think 
that the Corriedale is the only cross- 
bred sheep there is, while the fact 
is all our old established breeds were 
in the beginning nothing but cross- 
breds. Some of our readers think that 
if they breed a Lincoln ram to a Mer- 
ino ewe, the offspring would be a Cor- 
riedale. Such is not the case in any 
sense whatever for the Corriedale is 
supposed to be a distinct breed of 
sheep and after the type has been well 
established, there is no more justice in 
referring to it as a crossbred than there 
would be in calling the Shropshire, Ox- 
ford or Hampshire a crossbred. The 
first cross between two breeds is a 
crossbred, but if these crossbreds are 
mated together until the type becomes 
well established, it becomes commonly 
known as a purebred. Just how long 
it takes to establish a cross between 
two breeds, no one can say. In some 
cases it takes longer than in others. 
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But in any event the New Zealander 
started to produce the Corriedale over 
forty years ago, and if reasonable skill 
has been used in mating, the type 
should be quite well fixed by this time, 

We do not believe that the New 
Zealander had any better sheep to 
start with to found the Corriedale 
breed than we have in this country, 
nor do we concede that the New Zea- 
lander is any better sheep breeder 
than many of our own sheep men, 
However, he made the start nearly a 
half a century ago, and it would be 
folly for us not to take advantage of 
any progress that he has made in this 
long period of time. 

Of course our sheepmen can found 
a new breed by crossing the coarse 
wool and the fine wool, and they can 
eall it any name they like, but 
what would be the use of them wasting 
twenty years in order to establish 
this type if breeders in other parts of 
the world have already established it. 





EXPORTING WOOLEN GOODS. 





Previous to this year the United 
State has not been an important ex- 
porter of manufactures of wool. How- 
ever, in February, 1914, we exported 
$300,000.00 worth of woolen goods, 
while in February, 1915, the . exports 
amounted to $4,400,000.00. For the 
eight months ending with February, 
1914, the total exports of manufactures 
of wool amounted to $3,100,000.00, 
while for the same period in 1915 the 
exports amounted to $17,400,000.00. 





NEW SHEEP CORRAL. 





A western Wyoming sheepman has 
recently constructed a round sheep cor 
ral of galvanized iron roofing. The 
corral is eight feet high and braced of 
the inside with posts with a rail at the 
top and bottom. Being round the 
snow drifts around the sides and nont 
is blown over into the corral. The cost 
of constructing such a corral is about 
$250.00 and the owner is so well 
pleased with it that more of the same 
kind will be built. 
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\O things are notable in the Bos- 
T ton wool market at the end of the 

fourth month of this most diffi- 
cult vear. These are the great amount 
of foreign wool being imported and 
sold and the renewal of buying in the 
West at extremely high prices by the 
representatives of Eastern houses. 
There is still considerable uncertainty 
over the outlook, and opinion in the 
trade is sharply divided as to what 
may occur in the near future. The 
domestic goods trade is stili far from 
satisfactory, and only the continuance 
of war seems to 
promise American 
manufacturers an op- 
portunity to control 
the American market. 
Some duplicate orders 
for heavy weight 
goods have been plac- 
ed, though the volume 
of such business is dis- 
appointing. 

Many rumors. are 
afloat regarding  fur- 
ther contracts for army 
goods for the Allies, 
but if such orders are 
being placed, the fact 
is being kept pretty 
quiet. According to 
members of the wool 
trade, some of the 
larger mills are getting 
foreign business, but are making no 
particular parade of the fact until they 
can make more progress towards cov- 
ering their probable needs by purchas- 
es of wool. Their failure to do this 
when the earlier business was secured 
proved costly, and it wouid not be 
strange if they should now try to even 
up. New samples of light-weight 
men’s wear goods are being prepared, 
but will not be generally shown for 
several weeks. There has been some 
improvement in general business con- 
ditions, and the trade hopes that this 
may bring about a more confident tone 
in clothing circles. 


the 
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By Our Boston CORRESPONDENT 


Just now the wool trade is more in- 
terested in the handling of the immense 
weight of foreign wool which is com- 
ing forward. Present plans provide 
for five direct steamers from Austra- 
lia direct to Boston via the Panama 
Canal. Of these one has already ar- 
rived, three others are on the way to 
this country and the fifth is on berth 
loading. American purchases in Aus- 
tralia have been very heavy this year. 
The total is now estimated at fully 
200,000 bales, which does not include 
what may be bought at the London 





BLACK SHEEP CUT OUT BEFORE SHEARING AT THE DALEY SHEARING PLANT 
RAWLINS, WYOMING. 


sales, which usually runs into very 
large figures. As these purchases are 
all Merinos, not a pound of crossbreds 
being permitted to be shipped to the 
United States from either New Zea- 
land or Australia, the year’s purchases 
become unique in the history of the 
trade. 

This lack of Colonial crossbreds, 
which has been far from made good by 
the increased purchases of South 
American crossbreds, can mean only 
good for domestic medium wool grow- 
ers. In fact, it is no secret that all 
the buying in the West thus far has 
been based on the actual need of the 
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The Boston Wool Market 


mills for medium wools. It now looks 
as though it was going to be another 
“worsted year.” If that proves to be 
a fact, the mills will need ail the me- 
dium clips they can get, to blend with 
the softer wools from the Antipodes. 


American medium 


wools are well 


grown, especially so this year, and con- 


tribute strength to a fabric that would 
not be satisfactory to American buyers 
if made entirely from imported Mer- 
inos. 

Thus far most of the Western buy- 
ing has been of desirable medium clips, 
and the buyers have 
justified the high prices 
paid on the plea that 
they were getting their 
pick of the best. The 
last week in April saw 
another little spurt in 
buying especially in 
Nevada, Utah and Col- 
orado. Growers have 
modified their demands 
to some extent, it is 
claimed, and clips have 
been recently bought at 
figures that were turn- 
ed down when offered 


during the previous 
flurry. The Shinn clip 
was bought for 28 


cents, the buyer says, 
which means a scoured 
cost laid down here of 
about 60 cents. The wool trade is still 
taking hold of the new wools rather 
gingerly, as prices are still above what 
either dealers or manufacturers think 
it safe to pay. Many of the dealers 
have more or less elaborate buying 
organizations throughout the Territory 
wool sections, and with cheap money 
available in the East, the temptation 
is strong to take a “flyer” in wool. 
Cheap money has also stimulated 
mill buying, and there has been con- 
siderable thus far. It is estimated that 
Eastern dealers secured nearly 3,000,- 
000 pounds of wool in Utah alone dur- 
ing the latter part of April. Prices 
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ranged from 20 to 28 cents, though 
the bulk of the buying was done at 22 
to 24 cents, with some choice light 
medium clips at 27 to 28 cents. Some 
buyers estimated the latter as costing 
57 to 58 cents laid down here, but 
other estimates are that all the Utah 
purchases will show a scoured cost of 
rising 60 cents. 

In other sections buying is going 
on slowly. Mill interests have been 
most active in Washington and Ore- 
gon, and have secured about a million 
pounds in the two states on the basis 
of 19 to 20 cents for fine clips and 24 
to 26 cents for medium, the scoured 
cost being estimated at 60 to 68 cents, 
according to quality and _ condition. 
Mill buyers have also been active in 
Nevada, on substantially the same 
grease basis as in Washington. The 
first public sales day at Rawlins, Wy- 
oming, will not be held until May 14, 
and it is reported that the growers in 
that section have agreed to hold their 
wools until that date. 

Shearing is also underway in South- 
ern California and in Texas. In Cali- 
fornia, some buying has been done by 
local speculators, on a clean basis run- 
ning as high as 70 cents, but most of 
the wool thus far handled has been on 
consignment. Eastern dealers are not 
showing any particular interest in 
these fine short wools, as there are too 
many Merinos here or coming. with 
which they must compete. In Texas, 
shearing is also underway, but noth- 
ing has yet been sold, and the indivi- 
dual clips are not likely to be shown 
until the middle of May. Mohair is 
being shorn, sales being made to deal- 
ers at 30 to 32 cents. 

The trade is considerably upset 
over the question of the proper price 
basis for the new fleece wools. Some 
members of the trade think that the 
clip should be handled on the basis of 
20 cents for fine and 25 cents for me- 
dium. In the face o: the fact that 30 
cents is being paid in both Ohio and 
Michigan for fine and medium clips, 
the lower figures seem Utopian. Re- 
cent letters from field buyers in Ohio 
say that they have been offering 22 
cents for fine and 27 cents for me- 


dium, without getting any wool, Grow- 
ers are generally asking 30 cents for 
unwashed wool, both fine and medium. 

The Boston market is unsettled, 
with holders quoting different prices 
according to whether they have much 
or little wool. Good-sized lots of fine 
unwashed delaine are quoted at 30 
cents in some houses, while other lots 
are held as high as 32 cents. On the 
other hand, those who are trying to 
depress the market, are quoting 26 to 
27 cents, though with little to offer at 
that or any other price. Fine unwash- 
ed Ohio is offered at 27 cents. These 
quotations are for actual lots of choice 
wool remaining unsold here, and as 
soon as they are gone values will un- 
doubtedly decline. Holders of these 
wools see where they are needed by 
the mills for actual use before the new 
clip is available, therefore they see no 
reason why they should give them 
away. At the same time, they feel 
that this is not a safe basis on which 
to handle the clip of this year, and 
hope to see a break in prices before 
the season devoleps much farther. 

Pulled wools have broken badly dur- 
ing the past month, the latest develop- 
ment being the drive made at the mar- 
ket by some of the Philadelphia deal- 
ers. One prominent factor in the trade 
came over to Boston and offered to 
sell one or two thousand bags of B 
supers at 55 cents, the lowest price 
that had been quoted recently. When 
no buyers were found, he turned 
around and offered to buy at the same 
figure, but stili .othing was done. The 
next day, when the trade woke up and 
buyers too keen to buy at his figure, it 
was too late. Other Philadelphia deal- 
ers were also active, and actually sold 
some wool at very low prices. One 
lot of Philadelphia pulled B_ supers 
was sold to a Boston dealer at 53 
cents, and was promptly turned over 
to a mill buyer at 55 cents. Another 
lot of defective B supers was bought 
at 50 cents and immediately resold at 
52% cents. 

Current quotations on pulled wools 
are materially lower than a month 
ago, the basis of Eastern pullings be- 
ing now 55 to 58 cents for B supers, 
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58 to 60 cents for A supers, 63 to 65 
cents for extras and fine A supers and 
48 to 50 cents for C supers. Chicago 
pullings are quotable at 53 to 55 cents 
for B supers and 55 to 58 cents for A 
supers. Combing pulled has shown rel- 
atively less change than other grades, 
fine combing being now quotable at 
63 to 65 cents, with medium combing 
at 58 to 62 cents and coarse combing 
at 50 to 53 cents. 

Sales of foreign wool have progress- 
ed steadily during the month. While 
there has been some settling down oi 
values, especially on the poorer grades, 
it has been no more than a readjust- 
ment of the market to the tremendous 
imports. Latest sales have been on 
the basis of 34 to 35 cents for South 
American Lincolns, 36 to 37 cents for 
straight quarters and 39 to 41 
for high quarters. Cape wools have 
sold at 60 to 67 cents clean, for good 
greasy lots and 55 to 63 cents for snow 
white Capes, according to quality and 
condition. Australian 70s to 80s have 
sold on the clean basis of 72 to 75 
cents, with 64 to 66’s at 65 to 67 cents 
clean. 


cents 


Receipts of foreign woo! during 
April were very heavy, and swell the 
total to large figures. Total receipts 
for April were 44,832,516 pounds, in- 
cluding 5,374,870 pounds domestic and 
39,457,646 pounds foreign. This com- 
pares with a total for April, 1914, of 
34,258,086 pounds, of which 9,514,609 
pounds were domestic and 24,743,477 
pounds foreign. From January 1 to 
April 30, 1915, total receipts were 140,- 
661,740 pounds, including 43,890,082 
pounds domestic and 96,771,658 pounds 
foreign. For the same period in 1914, 
total receipts were 118,792,931 pounds, 
of which 38,201,450 pounds were do 
mestic and 80,591,481 pounds foreign. 

Total shipments for April were 21, 
899,374 pounds, compared with 25, 
897,300 pounds for April, 1914. From 
January 1 to April 30, 1915, total ship- 
ments were 86,732,582 pounds, com- 
pared with 104,827,165 pounds for the 
same period in 1914. 





Those who do not help support us 
are certainly against us. 
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THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


Lamb Feeding In Northern Colorado 


HE best weight of feeding lamb 
T is considered to be 55 to 57 

pounds at the loading station, but 
it was quite noticeable in some of the 
lots which we saw that lighter weight 
lambs that were thrifty were making 
excellent gains and would be finished 
at a better market weight than the big- 
ger, heavier lambs. One lot of three 
cars of southerns, one car of which 
weighed 62 pounds and the balance 44 
pounds when coming in early in No- 
vember were declared by their feeder 
now to be so near alike that but a 
few of the big ones could be identified. 
This question of weight 


(Continued from April Number) 


death loss has eaten up any possible 
profits, and often from unknown 
causes. In this matter the northern 
lambs seem to be more susceptible. 
One to two per cent is about the av- 
erage, but as high as fifteen per cent 


losses have been known. If there is 
any tendency to be noted it is that 
these losses seem to be increasing. 


Some claim that it is due to heavier 
feeding than formerly, especially dur- 
ing the early part of the fattening per- 
iod. For the most part, however, I't- 
tle is definitely known. When a bunch 
of 2000 is evenly divided between two 


rates. You can.seil them a little be- 
fore they are prime and make money, 
but you cannot hold after that point. 
To be a good judge of when they are 
ripe requires practice and experience, 
and ability in this part of the business 
means much in determining the profits 
at the end of the season. For as fast 
as any number are fat and ready to go 
they are topped out and shipped. This 
keeps the lots that are marketed even 
in quality, and does not chance a whole 
season’s work on one or two markets. 
It also gives room for those in the 
lot as they grow bigger and fatter. 
Then there is the 





depends much upon the 
conditions of feed and 
time it is wanted to 
market. A thrifty lamb 
with stretch is what 
makes the best feeder. 
In the matter of gains 
an average is about five 
pounds a month, with 
a feeding period of four 
to five months. This 
means a net gain to 
which must be added 
the gain necessary to 
make up the shrinkage 
of shipment to and from 
the feedlot. It is not al- 
ways, however, that the 
best lot of feeders give 
the best results. What 
was considered the best 
lot last fall have made the poorest 
gains this winter, and there seems to 
be no reasonable explanation for it. To 
show the variations in gains and how 
important and essential they are to 
profit here are two extremes. One 
bunch of lambs were fed four months 
and gained seventeen pounds. An- 
other lot were fed ninety days and 
Gained forty-two pounds. Which goes 
to show that not all lambs can con- 
vert corn and alfalfa into choice meat, 
and make a profit in the process. 
Lambs in the feedlot in 
gain must live. 


order to 
In some cases. the 





PANEL METHOD OF FEEDING HAY. 


men and one loses three and the other 
sixty it must be a question of the 
feeder. 

Naturally these lambs are not all 
sold at one time nor is one lot cleaned 
up. There are always some that fat- 
ten faster than others, and when a 
lamb is fat and ready for market the 
quicker he goes the better. He is not 
like a steer nor a wether. When he is 
prime he must go if the feeder expects 
to pocket a profit. If the lamb is held 
past this time the feed is not only 
practically thrown away but the con- 
dition of the lamb actually deterio- 


matter of markets and 
selling prices. These 
are uncertain factors 
which no man can fore- 
tell when 


the season 
begins. In Mr. Drake’s 
career he has sold 
prime  lightwooled 


Mexicans weighing 70 
pounds for $4.25 per 
cwt. on the Chicago 
market. He has sold 
93 pound Mexicans for 
$10.40 at the ‘same 
place. And neither 
sale was sO many years 
ago. Other notable 
sales have been shorn 
lambs weighing 82 

that brought 
and the wool 
One spring a whole 
string of lambs were sold shorn at nine 
cents better that weighed 90 
It is this chance of the mar- 
ket that gives the game its fascina- 
tion. 

Speaking of markets and salesmen, 
his first experience at Chicago may be 
interesting. When his stuff was ready 
to go he did not know to whom to 
ship. He had some neighbors who 
were shipping but he had an idea that 
it was not the thing to ship to the 
same firm they did. So he got a list of 
the various commission firms at Chi- 


pounds 
$9.80, 
sold at 27 cents. 


and 
pounds. 
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cago, went over the list, selected one 
whose name sounded good, and con- 
signed his sheep to them. He accom- 
panied the shipment, and when he got 
down there he found nobody repre- 
senting the firm to whom he had 
shipped to extend him the glad hand. 
He walked up and down the alleys 
but no salesman. His neighbor’s lambs 
were sold. His own were still in the 
pens. Finally along toward noon came 
a man who had been driving hogs, who 
asked him if he had some sheep con- 
signed to a certain firm, Names we 
will not mention, for the hogdriver is 
still selling sheep. You can best imag- 
ine the conversation that ensued. Fin- 
ally the salesman asked him what his 
neighbor got, but he did not know. 
“Can you find out?” “I expect so, for 
he is all swelled up by the big price, 
and knowing that I have not sold he 
will tell me just to make me feel bad,” 
was the reply. “Find out.” Soon he 
came back and told him $6.25. In 
about half hour Mr. Salesman appear- 
ed and told him his lambs were sold at 
$6.30. They weighed 72 pounds, and 
were the first Colorado fed lambs sold 
in Chicago that weighed over 70 
pounds. 

Various experiments have been made 
with different feeds and other methods, 
but alfalfa hay and whole corn still 
constitute the most practical and most 
profitable fattening ration for lambs. 
The idea of grinding the grain swept 
the district at one time. Some men 
thought that cutting the hay was an 
improvement. Other grains have been 
tried. A few silos are to be seen. None 
of these experiments have proved bet- 
ter than the simple way. 


Not all northern Colorado feeders 
handle lambs. Some prefer old ewes, 
while many handle both. While the 
percentage of old ewes is much smaller 
than that of lambs yet it is no small 
factor of the industry, With them dif- 
ferent methods are used, in that corn 
is displaced by beet pulp and syrup. 
The sugar beet followed the fattening 
lamb, for the latter’s fertilizer residue 
made possible the former. Along came 
the old ewe to utilize the top of the 
beet that was left in the field and then 
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the pulp after the sugar was in the 
sack. These old “biddies” come down 
here about the time the beets are start- 
ing toward the factory, and they clean 
up the beet tops. Before they have 
fairly finished this job they are begin- 
ning to eat the returning pulp. Neces- 
sarily these lots must be within close 
driving distance of a sugar factory in 
order to make the feeding economical. 
The demand has rapidly increased for 
this feed so that the first price of 30 
cents a ton at the factory has been in- 
creased to 75 cents. Syrup costs $10 
a ton. This is mixed with the pulp 
by most feeders, but some few cut the 
alfalfa hay and put the syrup on the 
hay. One large lot follows this latter 
method, but we were unable to learn 
that this had proved a profitable pro- 
ceeding. 

Arrangement of feedlots is much the 
same as for lambs, except that the 
panel system is used. with a wide deep 
trough on the outside of the panel in 
which to put the pulp. No water is 
necessary. The beet pulp has plenty 
of that. In the use of syrup it has 
been found very easy to “burn out” 
old ewes by overfeeding. It is much 
more popular with cattle feeders, and 
the most successful of these have found 
four pounds to a 1000-pound steer the 
maximum profitable amount to feed. 
The proportion for sheep can be easi- 
ly: calculated. 

Sometimes when old ewes or small 
lambs come to the district in time they 
are turned into the fields not only to 
clean up the beet tops but also weeds 
and stubble. Some have pastured al- 
falfa, but experience has shown that 
this is not practical. The sheep are 
prone to eat it too close, especially 
around the roots, which weakens the 
vitality of the plant and reduces the 
amount of the hay crop the following 
year. 

Approximately 800,000 head of lambs 
and old ewes are being fattened in this 
district this winter. The leaders start- 
ed to market with the beginning of the 
year, and the tailends will linger until 
May. About a quarter of these 
will have been marketed by March 
Ist. This large number were prob- 
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ably bought from the range by 
a comparatively few men, but the 


number of feeders who expect to 
secure a large part of the year’s profit 
(or losses) from these same sheep are 
legion. Not every farmer in the dis- 
trict feeds sheep, for there arc numer- 
ous lots of cattle on feed, but one does 
not have to drive far between sheep 
lots. The largest number on any one 
farm, so far as we could learn was 
less than 7000, while the number of 
men feeding 500 to a 1000 was numer- 
ous. It is calculated that a 160-acre 
farm will grow enough hay and barley 
to easily handle 1500 hundred lambs. 
Even Drake with his 46,000 has them 
scattered around on different farms in 
lots of 3000 to 5000 thousand, with 
each of the farmers a partner in his 
feeding operations, who benefit by his 
buying and selling ability. 

The common method of securing 
raw material for their lots is for a few 
men to do the buying, either on com- 
mission or a strictly buying and sell- 
ing basis, and to turn them to the 
feeders in the numbers that each man 
wants. The bulk of this business dur- 
ing the history of feeding here has 
been that the dealers have bought the 
lambs and resold to the feeders. But 
whether commission or otherwise the 
average cost to the feeder to get his 
lambs into the lot has not been over 
10 cents a head above the first cost 
from the grower. The magnitude of 
this dealer business may be conceived 
when we learn that one man handled 
as many as 175,000 head in a single 
season. 

This district has been the pioneet 
in demonstrating the profit and effici 
ency of alfalfa and corn in fattening 
lambs, and with the development of 
the sugar beet industry it economically 
utilized the otherwise waste products 
oi the sugar factories. In the develop- 
ment of this great industry it has here 
reached larger proportions than in any 
similar district. The number fed has 
always been determined by the amount 
of alfalfa hay produced. Short hay 
crops have seen light lamb feeding. 
Prices of corn have affected but little. 
An increasing production of barley and 
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its feeding to sheep seems to be a pres- 
ent tendency, but experiments at the 
Colorado Agricultural College which is 
located here have shown that it is not 
so efficient as corn. 


More sheep and lambs go direct 
from the range grower to the feedlots 
in northern Colorado than to any other 
section of its size. Men handle and 
feed here in large numbers. And yet 
there are no individuals of large 
wealth, as wealth is computed in these 
times. The community as a whole is 
prosperous. The city furnishes abun- 
dant evidence of substantial wealth 
with its fine homes, its good business 
blocks, the country. with its roomy 
houses and large barns, its fertile, well- 
fenced fields. The industries of the 
community seem to be of common in- 
terest to all. The bulletin board fast- 
ened to the main corner of the finest 
bank building in the city bears the 
very latest telegrams of prices and 
sales of lambs and sheep on all the 
principal markets, with names, 
weights, and prices of all Collins ship- 
ments. It is Fort Collins’ ticker. Big 
operators and small farmer feeders, 
bank presidents and day laborers, all 
watch for these up-to-the-minute re- 
ports and discuss the good or ill that 
they spell for the Collins country. The 
extremes of wealth and poverty find 
here no place. 


Alfalfa, lambs, and sugar beets sup- 
ply the wealth produced from the soil, 
watered and tilled by intelligent hu- 
man effort. Alone none of these can 
long support this community; com- 
bined they bring to all its people com- 
fort and happiness. 





GOOD LAMBING 
IN SOUTHWEST 





Reports from New Mexico are to 
the effect that there is an abundance 
of moisture on the range in New Mex- 
ico and that a large percentage of 
lambs has been secured. 

Arizona is also in excellent condition 
and has a big lamb crop. Wool has 
sold as high as 27% cents in Arizona 
tecently. 
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EXCELLENT WOOL. 





We publish here a photo of two 
samples of wool taken from the shear- 
ing pen of John Hay at Bitter Creek, 
Wyoming. No. 1 was taken from a 
lamb owned by Mr. Hay. The sam- 
ple shows the exact length of the wool 
except that the tip was cut off before 
photographing. No. 2 was taken from 
a lamb owned by Mr. Jack and gives 
the exact length of the sample. The 





No. 1—FROM CLIP OF JOHN HAY. 
No. 2—FROM CLIP OF MR. JACK, 


fleece from which No. 1 was taken 
weighed fourteen pounds, and it would 
not shrink over 48 per cent. The 
fleece from which No. 2 was taken 
weighed sixteen and one-half pounds, 
but would shrink .about 12 per cent 
more. 

These two fleeces were just about 
the most beautiful quarter blood 
fleeces we have ever seen. New Zea- 
land is supposed to raise the best wool 
of this character that is grown in the 
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world, but we have never séen any- 
thing from that country that was su- 
perior in any particular to these Wyo- 
ming fleeces. Had this wool been 
crimped with a curling iron the crimps 
could not have been more regular and 
definite and they extend clean to the 
very tips of the fibre. The wool is 
bright, soft and kindly to the touch 
and strong and will prove a treasure 
to the manufacturer that gets it. 

A wool dealer, who has been in the 
wool game for years, said about these 
fleeces: “I have never - seen better 
quarter blood wool, It is certainly the 
equal of anything grown in the farm 
states where the sheep are fed highly 
and kept on rich pastures. It just goes 
to show that these men out on the 
range can raise as good wool as the 
world possesses if they only took more 
care in breeding and culling their 
flocks.” 

We would not have our readers be- 
lieve that the entire clip from which 
these samples were taken was as good 
as these two fleeces, but certainly in 
each band a large numper of fleeces 
will be found that are equally as good. 
Yes, as the wool buyer says, “It just 
goes to show what good breeding will 
do.” Both Mr. Hay and Mr. Jack 
have been using registered Cotswold 
rams and good ones at that. Both of 
these fleeces were taken from lambs 
sired by Cotswold rams and were out 
of ewes about one-half blood Cotswold, 
that is the band from which they came 
carried about that per cent of Cotswold 
blood. 

If one were to go to South America 
or New Zealand, countries that never 
had good Cotswolds, he would be told 
that the Cotswold did not blend well 
with the Merino. However, fleeces like 
these and thousands more throughout 
the West indicate that the good Cots- 
wold ram has few superiors. 





Some claim they cannot afford to 
belong to the National, but we imag- 
ine every sheepman who conducts his 
business properly can well spare $5.00 


for this Association. 








THE GOVERNMENT ORDER OF LAST JULY 


Requires no matter what kind of dip is employed in all official dippings 
of sheep and cattle for scabies use of a Field Test for de- 
termining accurately the strength of the bath 
while the dipping is going on. 


WE HAVE FULLY COMPLIED WITH THIS TEST 


and now 


.» BLACK LEAF 40” 


Is Permitted in all Official Dippings under Federal In- 
spection of Sheep and Cattle for Scabies. 























Never before. in the history of dipping in the 
United States has the Government requir- 
ed such a test. It took nine months © 
of time and business and the con- __ 
tinuous effort of highly 
‘trained men to develop. 


« Qur Field Test = 


Discovered and perfected by our chemists, 
and approved by the Government, it 
is the latest contribution of 


The Control of 


Scab, Sheep Ticks and Lice 
NICOTINE 


Is the only one dip per- 
mitted in Official Dip- 
pings which is effective 
for these three destruc- 
tive pests. 


USE 
‘BLACK LEAF 40” 


AND CONTROL 


SCAB, SHEEP TICKS 
and LICE 





Does Not Stain 
or Injure Wool 


Is non-poisonous to 
Sheep and Cattle 









“BLACK LEAF 40” 


Guaranteed to Contain 40% Nicotine. 
NOTICE REDUCTION IN PRICES. (Effective Since October, 1914) 
10-pound tin makes 960 gallons of Dipping Solution. .......- +--+ + ss ++ s+ eee tps wheats $10.75 
2-pound tin makes 192 gallons of Dipping Solution $2.50. %-pound tin makes 47 gallons of Dipping Solution .75 
For Oficial Dippings add 2 per cent of Sulphur Flour to prevent reinfection 


Manufactured by THE KENTUCKY TOBACCO PRODUCT CO., Louisville, Ky., U.S. A. Inc. 








in 
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FENCING AGAINST WOLVES. 


In this month’s issue of you valu- 
able paper, Mr. G. Hutchinson, of New 
Zealand-Australian sheep raising expe- 
rience, replying to the inquiry con- 
tained in the February issue of your 
paper, “What are the sheep raisers go- 
ing to. do about the wolf?” suggests 
that they fence against the wolf. Here 
in West Texas, sheep and angora goat 
raisers have built at great expense, of 
woven and barbed wire, more than 
three thousand miles of wolf-proof 
(so-called) fence, mostly within the last 
past three or four years. And, in near- 
ly every case, the owner of the (expect- 
ed to be) wolf-proof fence, finds it 
necessary to maintain a ranch pack of 
wolf hunting hounds, to protect his 
flocks in such enclosures. No fence, 
within practical rate of expense, will 
shut out the larger wild cat, (common- 
ly termed here, the bob-tailed cat, but 
which is properly the lynx, destructive 
of young lambs and angora kids.) The 
wolf digs under the fence, or climbs 
over the top barbed wires. If the rain 
causes a washout, in a gully, the wolf 
finds it, and quickly commences and 
continues killing sheep until the hounds 
take the wolf’s trail, and their baying 
is heard. The only safety from serious 
loss of livestock, by these .canivorous 
wild animals, is their extermination. 
Appropriations made by the legisla- 
tures of several states, and Congress 
(especially. the vote of the United States 
Senate on this subject during the past 
few months, and recommendations to 
Congress, by the National Live Stock 
Association, on this subject during its 
annual session in March last, all taken 
together, are sufficient to compel the 
conclusion that the people have deter- 
mined that the carnivorous wild ani- 
mals of the United States are too ex- 
pensive, and must be exterminated. 

Your efforts, largely through the col- 
umns of the National Wool Grower, to 
induce the necessary extermination, en- 
title you to the gratitude of the con- 
suming public, as well as that of the 
livestock and poultry raisers. 

B. L. CROUCH, Texas. 


THE 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 

Of National Wool Grower, published 
monthly at Salt Lake City, Utah, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912. 

Note:—This statement is to be made in 
duplicate, both copies to be delivered by 
the publisher to the postmaster, who will 
send one copy to the Third Postmaster Gen- 
eral (Division of Classification), Washing- 
ton, D. C., and retain the other on the fiiles 
of the postoffice. 

NAME OF— POSTOFFICE ADDRESS 
Editor, S. W. McClure—Salt Lake City, Utah 
Managing Editor, S. W. McClure 

Late 03 oie waa ben eters aes Salt Lake City, Utah 
Business Manager, S. W. McClure 

ia: kbd oly o's EERIE Salt Lake City, Utah 
Publisher, National Wool Growers Asso- 

ciation Co Salt Lake City, Utah 
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and addresses of stockholders holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock.) 

National Wool Growers Association Com- 
pany and twenty other State Wool Grow- 
ers Associations. No stock is held by in- 
dividuals. 


Known bondholders, mortgagees, and oth- 
er security holders, holding one per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securiteis: 

None. S. W. McClure. 

(SEAL) W. O. CLELLAND, 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
ird day of April, 1915. 

Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Sept. 7, 1917.) 





NATIVE GRASSES 
ON THE RANGE 


Washington, D. C.—Of the native 
pasture grasses of the United States 
the most prominent species for domes- 
tication are said by specialists of the 
United States, Department of “Agricul- 
ture to be the Colorado blue-stem and 
its relative, known to botanists as Ely- 
mus Triticoides, These two are very 
similar in many ways. They are peren- 
nial and tenacious, spreading by creep- 
ing rootstocks. About one and one-half 
tons of hay of good quality may be ex- 
pected from the acre. In 1897, for ex- 
ample, there were many areas of Colo- 
rado blue-stem in the Dakotas and 
Montana which resembled a field of 
grain more than native hay. The giant 
rye-grass which extends from Montana 
makes a coarse feed under ordinary cir- 
cumstances but where it grows thick- 
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ly this objection is overcome to a large 
extent. 

Up to the present time, however, 
says the new bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, No. 201 “Native 
Pasture Grasses of the United States” 
no intentional introduction of forage 
plants has proven of much value on 
the uncultivated pasture lands which 
are to be found in every section of the 
country. On these areas, or at least on 
a large part of them, the native grasses 
must always be relied upon for most 
of the revenue that is derived from 
pasturage, for they are better adapted 
to the soil and climatic conditions. For 
this reason the bulletin already men- 
tioned discusses 135 different species 
of these native grasses, their distribu- 
tion, relative” importance upon. the 
ranges where they occur, and their 
feed analyses, Valuable information is 
thus made available in a convenient 
form to stockmen and _ agricultural 
specialists. 





ACUTE LIVE 
MUTTON SHORTAGE 


During the first four months of 1915, 
the five principal western markets, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis 
and St. Joseph, received but 3,110,000 
sheep and lambs, a decrease of 820,000 
compared with the same period last 
year. Chicago’s decrease was 695,000; 
at Kansas City there was a deficiency 
of 99,000, while Omaha lost 11,500. 

April receipts. were.light enough all 
around the market circle to explain why 
prices soared. The six points, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Qmaha,;... St. (Louis, St. 
Joseph, and Sioux City received during 
that month 654,000 head, a decteaSe ‘of 
322,000 compared with’ April, 1914. 
The shortages were: Chicago, 168,000; 
Kansas City, 110,000; Qmaha, 28,000; 
St. Joseph, 10,000; .SiouxGity, 7,000. 
St. Lottis had a slight increase. 

These figttres indicate that live mut- 
ton scarcity has emergéd from a theo- 
retical into a conditional stage. Had 
April supply..been normal,’ packers 
would probably have done the same 
“sood getting” as in the cattle mar- 
ket. 
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WOOL SALES IN WYOMING. 





Last week a considerable volume of 
wool changed hands in western Wyo- 
ming at fair prices. The Ted Mark’s 
clip consisting entirely of crossbred 
wool sold at 26 cents. The Spark’s 
clip of 160,000 pounds of Rock Springs 
was sold to Harris at 25 cents. Two 
other crossbred clips in the same sec- 
tion sold to Jeremiah Williams and 
Company at 25 cents. 

At Warmsutter, Wyoming, Andy 
Johnson refused 22% cents for a clip 
composed of 40 per cent medium 
staple, 20 per cent fine clothing and 
about 40 per cent three-eighths blood. 
Mr. Jack of Bitter Creek, Wyoming, 
has been offered 25 cents for a cross- 
bred clip containing a small percentage 
of fine clothing. 

At Rawlins, Wyoming, O’Donnell 
refused 21 cents for a fine and fine 
medium clip. An offer of 2234 cents 
was also refused for the Hanson clip of 
the same place. 





IN THE DEER LODGE VALLEY. 





I recently visited the San Francisco 
Exposition and saw a very fine exhibit 
of wool from Australia. They are 
running strong to crossbred wools. I 
presume it is because of the strong de- 
mand for such wool at the present 
time. 

We have lambed a bunch of ewes 
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here at home under shed during the 
month of April. From 2,270 Ram- 
bouillet ewes, we have a few over 2,700 
lambs, 

There is nothing doing in the wool 
market here at present. The best offer 
so far is 25 cents. 

C. H. Williams, Montana. 





WOOL SALES AT 
PASCO, WASHINGTON 





Late in April a public auction of 
wool raised in eastern Washington was 
held at Pasco, Washington. The fine 
wool sold at 16 and 17 cents and the 
coarse wools at 20 cents. These wools 
were grown in a very sandy country 
and were naturally very heavy. About 
200,000 pounds of Washington wools 
were unsold in the Yakima country. 





WILL SEND RAMS 
TO THE SALE. 





I am sending a man to England to 
make an importation of registered 
sheep. It is now my intention to send 
to the ram sale at Salt Lake City about 
thirty-five head of imported Cotswold 
rams and about fifteen head of im- 
ported Hampshire rams. I intend to 
buy nothing but the best and hope 
that I will be able to dispose of them 
at the Salt Lake sale to advantage. 

F. W. Harding, Waukesha, Wis. 





Mr. Woolgrower: 

You and Your Family are going to the Pacific 
Coast to visit the Two Big Fairs? Sure. 
Reliable Line with Safety and Service is at your 


Service. 


For beautifully illustrated literature, rates, information or anything 
else’ you desire, write or better still call on— 
J. M. FULTON, Ass’t Gen. F. & P. A., Reno, Nevada 


H. F. KERN, General Agent, Denver, Colorado 
Cc. L. MeFAUL, District F. & P. A., Salt Lake City, Utah 


_ We want your business, both Freight and Passenger. 
desire to show our appreciation of it by taking a personal interest in each 
and knowing that you are well taken care of. 


May, 1915 


TEXAS STUFF RUNNING LATE. 





Packers had access to only a hand- 
ful of Texas muttons in April. F. A. 
Fisher, Swift’s buyer at Omaha, who 
has been down that way looking over 
the prospect reports that the main 
column will move marketward during 
May, the run having been delayed by 
a cold backward spring, that the 
south Texas range promises to send 
some fat stuff, however, feed being 
abundant. Early arrivals, shorn, sold 
at Fort ‘Worth on a $7.00@$7.10 basis. 
The Texas crop will be 25 per cent 
short, and there will also be a short- 
age in the run from Arizona. 





Feeder demand in the cornbelt de- 
pends to a large extent on crop and 
pasture conditions, but new factors 
have been injected. Sheep and lambs 
have demonstrated insusceptibility to 
foot and mouth disease, and this has 
increased the popularity of mutton fin- 
ishing. And for two years in succes- 
sion sheep and lamb _ feeders 
made by-money while few cattle have 
paid their board in the feed lot. For 
this reason there will be an unprece- 
dented demand for thin western sheep 
and lambs in the cornbelt and already 
the fact is patent that there will not be 
enough to go around. 
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Woolgrowers could get us 1,000 sub- 
scribers per month if they cared to. 
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SAFETY FIRST 














THE SLOGAN of the Industrial World of today may well be followed by the careful Sheepman and he should 
realize a Vital Point—a point where Safety is most needed—is in Marketing. 


SAFETY FIRST should then be uppermost in the mind of every shipper: The consigning of same a matter of 
careful consideration and forethought, not to be wafted hither or thither by rosy promises or eager solicitation. 


SAFETY FIRST in marketing means Direct Consignment into Safe Hands: To a Firm recognized by the 
trade as Honest, Efficient and in position to give you the SERVICE you expect and to which you are entitled. 


OUR CUSTOMERS know their shipments are Safe when consigned to us. They realize we depend for 
future business on RESULTS, not Promises—and that our record shows Results most Satisfying. 


LET YOUR MOTTO likewise be “Safety First” and consign future shipments direct to 


W.R. SMITH & SON 


“‘Who Handle Nothing But Sheep” 


JOHN SMITH WM. R. (Bill) SMITH 
C. E. COYLE J. CLARK BASTES 
SOUTH OMAHA st CHICAGO 
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Stewart Shearing Machines 


We furnish complete equipments including Gasoline Engine and all accessories. 











WRITE FOR PRICES 


Full line of Stewart Combs, Cutters and extras. 


Little Wonder Outfits, with or without Magneto 





Western Agents for Kemp’s Branding Paint, Cooper’s Sheep Dip 
Cooper Wool Baler. Fleece Twine. Wool Bags. 





The Salt Lake Hardware Co. 
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Continental Life Insurance Company 


McCORNICK BUILDING H. N. MAYO, Medical Director 


C. W. HELSER, Supt. of Agencies 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


A HEART INTEREST STORY 


F. J. HAGENBARTH, President 
H. C. EDWARDS, General Counsel 
W. S. McCOR VICK, Treasurer 

















MARCH 2nd, 1915. 
James E. Tillman of Hazelton, Idaho, gave L. C. Pond 
and Ben R. Gray his application for a $1,000.00 policy 
in THE CONTINENTAL. He paid the premium and 
took a Conditional Receipt. 

MARCH 5th, 1915. 
Mr. Tillman was examined by the Company’s regular 
examiner. The doctor reported him a first class risk. 
In sending his report to Agency Manager Keller, the 
doctor neglected to attach his signature and it was 
returned to him for that purpose. 





Hazelton, Idaho, March 26th, 1915. 


Mr. F. J. Hagenbarth, President, 
Continental Life Insurance Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Dear Sir:—Today your agents, L. C. Pond and Ben R. 
Gray paid to me $1,000.00 as the beneficiary named in an 
application for a policy of insurance made by my hus- 
band, the late James Earl Tillman, on the second day 
of March, 1915. 


MARCH 8th, 1915. 
In an automobile accident Mr. Tillman was instantly 
killed. 

MARCH 10th, 1915. 
Application reached the Home Office. 

MARCH 26th, 1915. 
After thoroughly investigating the case, the Com- 
pany’s check for $1,000.00 was delivered to Mrs. 
Tillman. Had Mr. Tillman’s death not occurred his 
policy would have been issued. He had paid his 
premium when the application was written and the 
CONTINENTAL ruled that his family was entitled 
to the insurance, even though it was not legally 


| want to thank you from the bottom of my heart for 
your consideration in this matter. I know that the 
application was not received at your home office until 
March 10th, while my husband was killed on March 8th, 
and | understand that you were not legally compelled 
to make this payment to me because the application 
had never been approved. 

Your treatment of this matter surely shows that the 
confidence of the public in the management of your 
company is not misplaced and your company is surely 
entitled to success. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Essie Martha Tillman. 












































B. HARRIS WOOL COMPANY 


LARGEST HANDLERS OF WESTERN WOOL 


ALWAYS IN THE MARKET TO BUY OR TAKE 
ON CONSIGNMENT WITH LIBERAL ADVANCES 








Wire, Write, or Telephone Us When jReady to Sell 


WESTERN OFFICE 


206 Junce Buwoinc- SALT LAKE CITY. PHONE Wasatcn 1759 


May, 
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THE (WOOL SITUATION. 





Since our last issue there has not 
been a great deal of change in the wool 
situation throughout the west except 
that wools are moving more freely 
than they did in the middle of March. 
Probably two-thirds of the Utah clip 
has been sold. These wools have net 
the grower from 23 to 26 cents for 
crossbred wools and from 26 to 28 
cents for straight braid woois. Fine 
wools have been sold somewhat lower, 
but as a large proportion of the Utah 
fine clip is very short and some of it 
is heavy, the prices that have been 
paid do not furnish a criterion 
other parts of the country. In Wyom- 
ing considerable crossbred wool has 
moved at 25 cents and at least one clip 
has brought 26 cents. Fine and fine 
medium clips have not sold to any 
tonsiderable extent, but offers as high 
as 21 cents for rather heavy fine wool 
have been made. Nothing has been 
done in Montana, Idaho or Nevada for 
most of the wools of those sections 
have not yet been shorn. However, it 
appears that wools are now being 
bought on about the same basis as 
they were contracted on in February. 

Our imports of fine wool are increas- 
ing somewhat but it is noticeable that 
most of the fine wool that has been 
Purchased for the United States both 
i Australia and South Africa represent 
i lower grade than has ever before 
fome to the United States from those 
uarters. In fact much of this wool 


for 





is heavy, seedy and burry and will have 
lo be carbonized before it can be con- 
prerted into goods. 


| 


This carbonizing 


process is very expensive and is going 
to make these inferior wools cost a 
considerable amount before they have 
been converted into a state in which 
they can be used. 


So far as we are able to see the out- 
look for crossbred wool is very bright 
for the only available supply is such as 
we raise in the United States. Also 
the expense of importing Merinos is 
greater than ever before and they are 
costing more than previously in the 
primary markets, so that when all is 
summed up, it would appear as if the 
outlook for all kinds of wool is unusu- 
ally good. 





ANOTHER RATE ADVANCE 





The railroads have advanced the 
rates on live stock in all that territory 
lying between the Mississippi River 
and the Missourri River as well as 
from the states of Texas, New Mex- 
ico, Kansas, Nebraska and North Dako- 
ta. This advance was proposed some- 
time ago, but it was suspended by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on 
the protest of a great number of live 
stock organizations. The reasonable- 
ness of this advance has just been 
the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Chicago, which hearing 
was attended by a representative of 
the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion. The case against the advance of 
live stock rates is being handled by the 
American National Live Stock Associ- 
ation, The Cornbelt Meat Raisers’ As- 
sociation, The Texas ‘Cattle Raisers’ 
Association and the National Wool 
Growers’ Association. The proposed 
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advance has been. suspended until 
June 30th, and it is anticipated that 
it will be again suspended until some- 
time this fall before a decision has been 
reached. The proposed advance will in- 
crease the revenue of the carriers about 
$2,000,000 annually, which sum _ will 
have to be paid by the shippers in the 
event the Commission holds with the 
railroads. 





WOULD IT PAY TO 
SHEAR LAMBS 





A fair percentage of the lambs that 
go to market each fall are crossbreds 
that carry heavy fleeces of coarse wool. 
At the present time this character of 
lamb’s wool is very valuable. These 
lambs should shear from $1.00 to $1.25 
worth of wool. It has also been the 
impression of those who are best in- 
formed that the packers do not pay 
the producer the full value of the by- 
product obtained from the sheep 
slaughtered. It does not seem to 
make any difference to the packer so 
far as prices are concerned whether 
a lamb has four pounds of wool or 
only one pound of wool. Of course, it 
makes a difference to him, but he does 
not make the difference in the price 
the producer receives. 

It is just possible that these heavy 
wooled lambs could be shorn along 
about the first part of September and 
shipped some two weeks later and 
make them net considerably more to 
the producer. If the lamb would shear 
$1.00 worth of wool and it weighed 
70 pounds and if the packer should 
knock off even 50 cents per hundred 
on the price of the lamb, the producer 
would still be ahead. It is also possi- 
ble that lambs shorn at this time might 
gain very rapidly for a few days after 
shearing, and it is certain that a great 
many more of them could be loaded 
into a car thus reducing the cost of 
shipping and handling. 

We are simply suggesting this mat- 
ter to the woolgrowers for what it may 
be worth but no one can tell how it 
would work out until it had been actu- 
ally put into practice. 





Get us a new member. 








AN UNFAIR CHARGE. 





Recently the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad and Navigation Company 
serving Oregon and Washington and 
the Southern Pacific Railroad serving 
Nevada, Arizona and California have 
filed tariffs including a charge of $2.50 
for cleaning and disinfecting a single 
deck car and $4.00 for a double deck 
car. Under the Federal regulations all 
loaded stock cars that move from one 
state to another must have been dis- 
infected before loading and the railroad 
takes the position that the charge for 
disinfecting should be paid by the 
shipper. 

If there is justice in charging the 
shipper for disinfecting, certainly no 
one can defend a charge of $4.00 for 
disinfecting a double deck car, as the 
cost of disinfecting a double deck car 
is somewhat less than 50 cents, and 
this fact has been well proved by the 
railroads themselves. ‘When the roads 
proposed an advance in the rates on 
live stock from western states last 
April, the case was heard by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at Den- 
ver, Colorado. In that case some of 
the railroads filed statements showing 
‘the cost of disinfecting a stock car and 
used that as one of the reasons why 
the rates should be advanced. It 
would, therefore, appear that the rail- 
roads are trying to get an advance in 
rates to cover the cost of disinfecting 
as well as making a specific charge 
for that service. However, the advance 
in rates has been suspended so far by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In the case here referred to the gen- 
eral freight agent of the Burlington 
Railroad filed a sworn statement be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Com-- 
mission, showing that on his road the 
cost of disinfecting a stock car was 
15 cents per deck. This would make 
the cost 15 cents in the case of cattle 
cars and 30 cents in the case of sheep 
cars. We excuse the railroads from 
filing any statement showing costs 
lower than they actually are, so we 
may fairly assume that 30 cents is 
about the cost of this service. For 
these railroads to now make an attempt 
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to charge $4.00 for disinfecting a 
double deck car is simply a species of 
extortion. It appears to us that the 
stockmen of the United States have 
already lost enough by reason of the 
prevalence of foot and mouth disease 
without anyone attempting to capital- 
ize the existence of such a plague. 

We are advised that the railroads 
west of the Missouri river have agreed 
to file tariffs imposing a charge of $2.50 
for disinfecting single decks and $4.00 
for double decks. 

The National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation has taken this matter up with 
the Bureau of Animal Industry with 
the hope that in the near future the 
order requiring that cars be disinfected 
may be rescinded. 


A NEW ALLIANCE. 








In the last two political campaigns, 
the party now in power charged that 
the woolgrowers had entered into an 
alliance with the National Association 
of ‘Wool Manufacturers to retain the 
tariff on wool. Of course there was 
never the slightest foundation for this 
charge, still it was made with consid- 
erable effect. 

When Great Britain placed the em- 
bargo on wool which prohibited any 
wool from her colonies coming to the 
United States, this same National As- 
sociation of ‘Wool Manufacturers sent 
a delegation to see Mr. Bryan, Secre- 
tary of State, to get him to intercede 
with Great Britain for the removal of 
this embargo so that our country could 
be flooded with foreign wool. Mr. 
Bryan evidently consented and formed 
a “New Alliance” with the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers. 
At least here is what the official bulle- 
tin of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers says about it: 
“A committee of this Association called 
upon the Department (Department of 
State) and laid before it certain essen- 
tial information, and the Department 
promised its active support. From that 
time on the subject was one of frank 
and vigorous representation by 
the Department (Department of State) 
to the British Government—with the 
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result that soon after the new year the 
Government of Australia modified the 
embargo so that Merino wools could 
be exported to the United States.” 

In other words here is a statement 
from the National Association of Woo] 
Manufacturers that as a result of their 
plea our Department of State has been 
responsible for the removal of the em- 
Bargo on wool. However, previous to 
this the National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation representing half a _ million 
American woolgrowers had appealed 
to Mr. Bryan and the Department of 
State to leave this matter of the wool 
embargo alone until such time as the 
American woolgrowers had been able 
to market their clip. There was not 
the slightest reason for the Depart- 
ment of State interfering with this mat- 
ter. (We had in this country ample 
wool to supply our needs until some- 
time next fall. Hada shortage then 
been apparent, it would have been suf- 
ficient time for the Department of State 
to have taken action. However, we 
anticipate that we will hear no more 
of the alliance between woolgrowers 
and manufacturers now that the De 
partment of State is working so close: 
ly with our “Woolen Trust.” 





TO AVOID FOOT 
AND MOUTH DISEASE 





Word from the area previously af- 
fected with foot and mouth disease is 
to the effect that the plague has been 
entirely eradicated. Of course it is not 
impossible that an isolated case may 
yet show up, but no extensive out- 
break can occur. For this happy condi- 
tion we must thank the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry. In eradi- 
cating such a wide spread outbreak of 
this disease in so short a time they 
have accomplished what no cther gov- 
ernment has been able to do. Even 
Germany with her much advertised 
efficiency has never been able to sup 
press foot and mouth disease. We 
have said before in these pages that 
our Bureau of Animal Industry is the 
world’s most efficient livestock 
tary organization, and the dispatch 
with which foot and mouth disease has 
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¢ Fbeen climinated simply confirms that tion whatever except a certificate from 
le Ei yiew. the importer that the wool was taken 
id Now that foot and mouth disease is from sheep free from this disease. Na- 
a thing of the past, we may speculate turally such a certificate is 

nt somewhat about how it was introduced worthless. It could not be otherwise. 
ol | into this country. A carefyl investi- This Argentine wool is grown on the 
‘it | gation by the Bureau fails to distin- ranches of that country, most of which 
en |ouish the avenue by which this dis- are infected with foot and mouth dis- 
m- }ease gained access to our shores, but ease, then it is shipped in cars infected 
to |suspicion points strongly to imported with the same disease and finally goes 
0- |hides as being the introducer. Whether into great warehouses likewise infect- 
on }hides are the guilty agency makes but ed. Here the clips lose their identity, 
ed }iittle difference, for under our present many of them are dissembled and big 
of |laws and regulations foot and mouth grades of wool put up containing parts 
ol }disease may easily be imported with of many clips. In this form it is sold 
he |meat, wool or hides. for shipment to the United States, and 
ble | ‘We have positive evidence from all some official then writes a worthless 
10t Jsources that foot and mouth disease certificate certifying that it came from 
rt-, }prevails extensively and continuously sheep free from foot and mouth dis- 
at- |throughout the Argentine. Yet we ease, when the truth is that no living 
ple Jannually import from that country man could even tell the county 

ne- Jabout 60,000,000 pounds of wool and which it had originated. 

len jmillions of pounds of meats and hides. While it is certainly possible for 
ui- Ht would be absolutely impossible for hides and meats to bring foot and 
ate fa part of this wool not to come from mouth disease to us, yet the fact that 
we Isheep affected with foot and mouth wool is submitted to no process what- 
ore fdisease. However, this wool comes to ever after leaving the sheep makes it a 
ers fthe United States without any restric- most likely carrier of infectious dis- 
De- 
“(NE DIPPING KILLS ALL TICKS 

oe Prof. Swingle, in Wyoming State Experiment Station Bulletin, 
p entitled “Eradication of the Tick,”’ says: 

e is 

call **I have seen large flocks of sheep practically 
nd if not entirely freed from ticks by a yearly dipping 
may in Cooper Powder Dip.’’ 

7 Use Cooper’s Powder Dip—one dipping will kill the ticks— 

ates and prevent fresh attacks. 

hep is worth the cost of the dipping. 

. b: Used everywhere. 

they Most Governments endorse it. 

gov- 

vel Write for Service Bulletin—“The Sheep Tick” 

tised TP REe 

sup- WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS 

We 152-154 West Huron St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

that Utah Distributing Agents: Salt Lake Hdwre. Co., Salt Lake City 

. the Montana Branch: C. F. Wiggs, Manager, Billings 
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ease. The last convention of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association rec- 
ognized this danger and called atten- 
tion to it, and since that time officers 
of the Association have been insisting 
that the United States Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry devise rigid regulations 
covering the importation of wool from 
all countries in which foot and mouth 
disease prevails. Every pound of this 
Argentine wool should be thoroughly 
disinfected before it is landed in the 
United States. We must not forget 
that one of the outbreaks of foot and 
mouth disease that occurred in the 
United States first made its appearance 
in cattle around the city of Boston 
where vast quantities of Argentine 
wool are annually unloaded. 





LAST NOTICE OF RAM SALE, 





We desire to be fair with) the: breed- 
ers of rams in different parts of the 
country, and, therefore, we are giving 
them timely notice that the entries for 
the ram sale will positively close on 


June Ist. If breeders fail-to makeven- 
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We try hard to produce better Rams, also to have them in better con- |} reaci 
dition each year. We feel that our 1915 offering’s will show that we are || '* ‘ 


succeeding. We breed Shropshires, Oxfords, Cotswolds, Lin- }j wii: 
colns and Rambouillets. 


We have every facility for putting our Rams into serviceable condition so that satisfactory 


ry 
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results are certain. oe 
We also have a few pure bred Shropshire yearling ewes for sale. a 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE. rote! 
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KNOLLIN & FINCH, Soda Springs, Idaho KNOLLIN & MYRUP, Howe, Idaho |) «:.: 
Or—A, J, KNOLLIN, South Omaha, Nebraska iat 
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Afric 
Bozeman, Mont. at ” 
We used Cooper’s Fluid Dip a few years ago and, as I remember, it simp 
BEST LIQUID was very satisfactory. It killed the sheep tick and left the animal in a goes 
DIP FOR very nice, clean condition. eT. 
TICKS MONTANA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE & EXPERIMENT STATION. the « 
By PROFESSOR R. W. CLARK. char: 
will 
Cheyenne, Wyo. the « 
For a number of years we have used Cooper’s Fluid Sheep Dip. At cour: 
a dilution of one gallon to 200, it destroys all the ticks; that’s what we =a 
dip for here. We consider Cooper’s Fluid the best liquid dip. ing, 
WARREN LIVE STOCK CO. same 
W. W. GLEASON, Manager. \ 
Ame 
Ephraim, Utah. TO 
During the past six years I have dipped about 400,000 sheep, and 
during this time Cooper’s Fluid Dip has given absolute satisfaction 
against Scab. It’s certainly all you claim, and has been a money-maker Ti 
for me. I find it far superior to any Coal Tar Dips I have ever used. Brit: 
ARCHIE ANDERSON. rit 
in 1 
Ame 
Parowan, Utah. »: 
I prefer Cooper’s, as it is the Dip for ticks, and I never have had War, 
BE SURE any Scab in the country since I have been acquainted with the Fluid barr 
, » hs F. L. CULVER Brit 
IT’S COOPER’S 1. , “ 
THEN DIP STOCKS CARRIED THROUGHOUT THE WEST. Unit 
mak 
WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS «.. 
Write for Special Booklet to 152-154 West Huron St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Montana Branch—C. F. WIGGS, Stapleton Block, Billings, Mont. the 


Utah Agency—SALT LAKE HARDWARE CO., Salt Lake City, Utah. havi 
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fries previous to this date and thus 
get sliut out, they will have no one to 
blame but themselves. 


We also desire to notify the breeders 
that the entries for Hampshires are 
already closed as we have all the 
Hampshires that we will offer at pub- 
lic auction. We have set a limit for 
each class and when this limit 
reached, even though it be before June 
Ist, entries will be closed. If breed- 
ers are shut out after this notice, it 
will be their own fault. 


is 





SOUTH AFRICAN WOOL. 





Recently we had an opportunity to 
examine three fleeces of wool imported 
into the United States from South 
Africa. We must say that this is the 
rottenest, most trashy assortment of 
wool that we have ever seen. It is 
short, heavy, filthy clothing wool and 
the fibre does not present as much 
strength as would be found in shoddy 
that had been reworked many times. 
If this is the kind of wool that is com- 
ing to the United States from South 
Africa, the Federal Government should 
at once prohibit its importation for it 
simply means that any goods that it 
goes into will be utterly worthless to 
the consumer. If much wool of this 
character is coming to this country, we 
will soon notice a decided reduction in 
the quality of American clothing. Of 
course when this wool goes into cloth- 
ing, the cloth will sell at about the 
Same price as if it were made of good 
American wool. 





TO CAPTURE ENGLISH TRADE. 





The wool manufacturers of Great 
Britain have long enjoyed a large trade 
in manufacture of wool with South 
American countries. By reason of 
War, this trade has been greatly em- 
barrassed, and for the time being Great 
Britain is unable to care for it. 

The wool manufacturers of 
United States have for some time 
making preparations to capture 
South American trade and hold it 
the war is over. 


the 
been 
this 
after 
In this move they 
have the full co-operation of the ad- 
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ministration at Washington. It is re- 
ported in manufacturing circles that 
one of the reasons for purchasing so 
much Australian wool is the hope that 
it will place the United States in a 
position to command a large share of 
the world’s export trade in woolen 
goods after the war has closed. 





TO INVESIGATE POISONOUS 
PLANTS. 

Dr. C. D. Marsh of the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry has recent- 
ly located at Salina, Utah, for the pur- 
pose of investigating plants poisonous 
to domestic animals, A permanent sta- 
tion is to be established at Salina, 
where investigations relative to the 
poisonousness of the different varieties 
of range plants will be continuously in- 
vestigated. In the event that losses 
occur in the Intermountain country, 
Dr. Marsh will either go himself or 
send someone to investigate the cause 
of the loss. We suggest that parties 
having sustained losses from poisonous 
plants should correspond with Dr. 
Marsh. 








WILL RAISE SHEEP. 





With wool selling high and lambs 
realizing big money many are dispos- 
ed to resume breeding. Inquiry is 
coming from all sections of the Missis- 
sippi Valley and the East for ewes. 
South of the Ohio River demand is as- 
serting itself. Breeders are experienc- 
ing broad demand for rams. One Ken- 
tucky breeding establishment, which 
makes a_ specialty; of Hampshires, 
netted 17 per cent on invested capital 
last year after making liberal allow- 
ance for depreciation, rent of land and 
labor. i wt. 





PUEBLO AND SANTA FE 
HAVE STORMS 
Boulder, Colo., May 6.—The snow 
which fell in Boulder last night and 
this morning measured eight inches, 
according to measurements taken by 
government weather observers in the 
University of Colorado station today. 
The precipitation was .65 of an inch. 
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The present spring has been the wet- 
est in the history of Boulder. 

Pueblo, May 6.—Snow has been fall- 
ing in Pueblo and vicinity since 1:30 
o'clock this morning. The temperature 
fell rapidly shortly after midnight last 
night and the government thermometer 
registered 33 degrees, which meéant 
freezing temperature in the lowlands. 

Santa Fe, N. M—May 6.—Follow- 
April the history of 
Santa Fe, with nearly five inches of 
rain and snow, May has started in with 
almost daily snow flurries, today de- 
veloping into a steady snowfall, ‘which 
has covered the ground and is still fall- 
ing. The snow has been heavy for sev- 
eral days over the nearby mountains. 


ing wetest in 





WILL BUY ON RANGE. 





Foot and mouth disease will of course 
exert an influence on the feeder 
movement. Already lowa feeders are 
apprehensive that there will be danger 
in taking stuff through stock yard chan- 
nels, hence they are trying to contract 
on the range for direct delivery. An 
Iowa dealer has sent an order to Mon- 
tana for 10,000 lambs asserting that his 
customers are afraid to handle stock 
yard stuff. However, human memory 
is short and the campaign for eradica- 
tion of foot and mouth disease is now 
practically accomplished. Sixty days 
hence feeder trade will probably be on 
a normal basis at Chicago. 





NEAR BILLINGS, MONTANA. 





The range conditions, so far as we 
have any range, were never better, but 
I hardly consider that we have any 
range left to atnount to anything. The 
Absorakee Forest Reserve and the 
Crow Indian Reservation is about all 
the range that is left in this part of 
Montana. All of the range that shows 
any amount of land possible to plow is 
now taken up under the homestead and 
a great deal of railway land has been 
sold to farmers. This land is all too 
valuable for raising wheat to be used 
for sheep range. 

What sheep are in this country look 
well, but there are no new men going 
into the sheep business. I have talked 
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lately with two men who think of buy- 
ing a section or two of land and of 
fencing it with woven wire to make it 
coyote proof for the purpose of raising 
high class sheep. I think a success 
could be made of this in a small way 
if the right men get into the business. 

Some sheep are being bought here 
to ship to Michigan to pasture on tim- 
ber land and to go to market this fall 
off grazing. 

The amount of wool to be shipped 
from Billings this year will be very 
small compared with former years. 
We hear of no contracting so far. 

I saw Charley Bair in Billings yes- 
terday, who at one time was said to 
be the largest individual owner of 
sheep in Montana. He is now practic- 
ally out of the game and has his 
money invested in irrigating projects 
and land. Practically all of the old 
time sheepmen have closed out and 
gone into other lines. 

L. A. Nutting, Montana. 





GOOD WOOL. 





In handling wool there are several 
features to look for, foremost among 
which is the impression it gives when 
grasped in the hand. The importance 
of this will be seen when we make 
mention of the fact that soft handling 
fabrics are becoming more popular 
every year, and when we further add 
that this class. of goods can only be 
produced from wool which is of that 
nature. This is a point which makers 
of fine soft materials cannot afford to 
neglect, and if the manufacturer buys 
his yarn he can only purchase well re- 
puted makes which have proved them- 
selves to be of genuine quality in the 
past, and can therefore be relied upon 
in the future. 

The strength of the fibres also calls 
for attention, and it may be remarked 
that this can scarcely be considered 
apart from the relative characteristic, 
known as elasticity. But taking 
strength particularly, this has an im- 
portant relationship to the amount of 
waste which may take place in either 
the preparing or combing operations. 
The rough usage. in the preparing 
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boxes to which the longer and 
more matted wool is_ subjected 
renders the material liable to break, 
unless they are really able to 
stand the strain of the process, It will 
thus be seen that raw material, nomi- 
nally of combing length may be so re- 
duced as to contain a large proportion 
of fibres which are of no more than 
carding length if there happens to be 
any amount of weak fibres present. It 
will be seen that wool of a non-elastic 
nature is more liable to break than ma- 
terial which accommodates itself to the 
tension which is placed upon it, for 
absence of elasticity implies brittleness, 
and it need not be said that a brittle 
fibre soon breaks. Take for instance 
the movement of the fallers in the pre- 
paring box. The speed of the back 
roller is relatively less than that of the 
fallers which work in front of it, and 
if there is a thick staple through which 
these fallers cannot easily work their 
way and straighten the fibres some- 
thing must give way. This will natu- 
rally be the fibres which are weakest, 
and at the same time cause the great- 
est momentary obstruction. Now if 
the fallers come up into a staple both 
strong and elastic they will draw out 
the fibres and lay them parallel with- 
out damaging them. It will thus be 
seen that strength and elasticity go to- 
gether. In this connection an interest- 
ing comparison may be made between 
grease and skin wools. A really good 
sound combing wool will stretch well 
on to one inch in combing, so that any 
wool which may appear to be rather 
short for combing answers its purpose 
very well, providing it is sound. Skin 
wools have little elasticity, and conse- 
quently lose value for combing . pur- 
poses. 

Lustre is also a feature which can 
scarcely be considered alone, for to it 
belongs color, in the sense that lustrous 
wools are of a creamy color, and non- 
lustrous wools such as Merinos and 
Downs are white. Strictly speaking 
lustre is the ability of the staple to 
reflect the light which falls upon it, 
and its practical utility lies in the fact 
that it can be taken advantage of in 
the production of lustrous fabrics. This 
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feature of certain goods is entirely due 
to the smoothness of the surface of the 
fibres composing them. It is brought 
about by this same smoothness permit. 
ting the reflection of all the light that 
falls upon them, and cannot be produc. 
ed in any other way. Referring again 
to color, mention may be made to 
dead hairs or “kemps.” These are 
white, and owing to their “deadnesg” 
do not reflect the light, though they are 
perfectly smooth and straight. When 
these fibres appear they usually cause 
trouble, and often give rise to consid 
erable discussion as to their exact na 
ture and origin. The most natural ex. 
planation that they are simply fibres 
which have lost their hold upon the 
skin as a result of malnutrition, or that 
they are evidence of the prehistoric ori- 
gin of the sheep, which was originally 
an animal growing mostly hairy fibres, 
do not seem to be acceptable, though 
none better can be brought forward 
The chief point, however, is that when 
present they are of great detriment to 
the fleeces, and when they are know 
to be there special care is exercised in 
the sorting operation. The actual ¢é 
fect produced by the kemps is that they 
do not take dye like proper wool fibres 
and consequently when they find thei 
way into the cloth they spoil it, thei 
grey color being plainly visible——Sy¢ 
ney Wool Journal. 





PURCHASES OF TERRITORY 
WOOL NECESSARY. 





One factory is prominent in indue 
ing liberal purchases of Territory wool, 
even at what are considered exorbit 
ant prices. First is the necessity thal 
forces manufacturers to secure a cer 
tain proportion of strong domesti 
wool to help bring their blends up t 
the desired standard. No lack of Aus 
tralian wool is available but such stod 
is soft; even when well-grown afl 
sound it does not have the strength 1 
quired for American fabrics. Low 
priced foreign wool is not available 
though it is probable that a 
efforts will be made to produce th 
desired effect with the largest possibl 
use of cheap stock.—Trade Record. 
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GRAZING ALLOWANCE, 1915, 


Number of stock authorized Yearlong rates 














Cattle Sheep (Cents) 
Forest Horses Goats H. S&G 
DISTRICT 1, 
MDSQTOMS §. és ceases o 6,400 — 102,000 54 67 13.5 
ae o 4,030 a 51,150 54 67 13.5 
Beaverhead . ...... — 24,600 oO 116,500 54 67 13.5 
SAUUMNINGMEE:. 05 0. a'eime's « o 3,680 — 39,250 54 67 13.5 
OY) OS) Sa 2,000 ce) 10,000 48 60 12 
SUG. 1. s-o-steberecen o 2,700 o 22,250 54 67 13.5 
Clearwater . ...... — 2,800 — 86,200 48 60 12 
Coeur @’Alene ....... 500 25,000 54 67 13.5 
SU SCOR, 70. ielon Sate cb bibs 18,000 12,000 54 67 13.5 
AS Re ree See ee 54 67 nt 
BPOCTIOMES . 1 biel 5 odes © 15,700 — 62,000 54 67 13.5 
ES ear — 3,900 5,000 48 60 12 
RISER, 1 67 tout ves oe — 8,300 — 61,600 54 67 13.5 
OL SR ere — 18,000 o 107,000 54 67 13.5 
metfermom ©.) ios Seas — 15,100 — 125,350 54 67 13.5 
OO eer reer 1,000 11,500 48 67 12 
MOOCGMAT =. SS. 335 o 1,800 — 60,000 48 60 12 
Lewis and (Clark....o 7,900 — 40,000 54 67 13.5 
IO TG See dice cekteeds 2,000 25,000 54 67 13.5 
ss eee o 21,300 Oo 125,000 60 75 15 
| ered SD | 7,800 32,500 54 67 13.5 
re eae 10,000 50,000 
ee ee rr 54 67 13.5 
District FT ..eccce . 48 60 12 
Pend Oreille ‘ oO 50,000 48 60 12 
DT °C s sibcank canes 3,900 48 60 12 
OUR . - o éeNeeweeee ) — 3,300 54 67 13.5 
ae MOO esiw ends ee che o 78,000 48 60 12 
—1,304,500 
DISTRICT 2. 
I Me dels Gree 2, o 30,000 54 67 13.5 
Battlement, T .......0 43,200  ...... 54 67 v: 
Bighorn, T-L — 117,500 60 75 15 
OS RP rae: roo 54 67 ve 
Bonneville, T = 9,500 54 67 13.5 
4) > Pee o 27,500 54 67 13.5 
Cochetopa, T ; o 63,500 54 67 13.5 
OS Sere 1,500 54 67 13.5 
Durango, T-L — 68,700 54 67 13.5 
Gunnison \. ae 54 67 ce) 
MOE? 5 Selet sew teees oo ee CooL te 54 67 ae 
Hayden 120,000 54 67 13.5 
Holy Cross, T-L o 32,000 54 67 13.5 
Kansas 500 72 90 18 
Leadville o 79,000 54 67 13.5 
Medicine Bow ...... o 9,500 — 62,000 54 67 13.5 
a 700 700 54 67 13.5 
Minnesota . ........  * Si ce ee 54 67 we 
Montezuma. ....... o 29,600 — 39,700 54 67 13.5 
PRG, Bi ixseenese ee eee 72 90 a 
Mee cheeeeonsves — 16,800 oO 20,800 54 7 13.5 
Rio Grande wake pres oO 22,900 o 257,000 54 67 13.5 
RS 36,600 o 91,000 54 67 13.5 
Wan  Wesabel i.e vews oe 13,700 — 15,500 54 67 13.5 
San Juan, T-L..... — 12,000 — 95,500 54 67 13.5 
PROGRONO,  -T. ccc cvies oO 12,250 — 67,000 54 67 13.5 
aaa cae perdi o 15,400 o 61,000 54 67 13.5 
eT” ae S00). 2. 3. Tow tea 54 67 # 
Uncompahgre ...0 29,600 o 57,600 54 67 13.5 
SS Ry eee eer o 2,400 65,000 54 67 13.5 
White River ....... o 47,000 °o 15,000 54 67 13.5 
0522,,550 01,397,500 
DISTRICT. 3. 
0 —E ee ee 14,000 13,000 48 60 12 
I © iat alee base gh O% 31,500 61,500 48 60 12 
SS eras o 7,700 — 163,300 48 60 12 
REM PICRIATEOS n>. a:ror,s acore.s 12,000 2,000 48 60 12 
Coosrana; FF ©....& — 40,900 — 94,000 48 60 12 
Coronado . .........0 23,200 o 17,000 48 60 12 
SE ah wislnrq.e Sesere hee o 18,000 es 2,500 48 60 12 
Rs rae nnn o 38,800 138,000 48 60 12 
hr gue tnch eo 6d ted bre kie o 33,800 —- 47,100 48 60 12 
Ee Pe eee 8,200 65,500 48 60 12 
BENCOIN. .. Weber ve dte o 9,400 — 13,000 48 60 12 
Manzano (a). ....... o 9,300 o 95,000 48 60 12 
COS 4 sithdadincic cds 8,900 — 35,400 48 60 12 
NOUPER 5° éwnads oon rae o 51,500 10,300 48 60 12 
Sitgreaves . ...ssee.% o 10,800 77,000 48 60 12 
OI co. Sa. enaig' de atare’S.5.9 o 75,000 no 100 48 60 12 
musayan, T 152-4 « «sis — 25,900 — 71,100 48 60 12 
0418,900 — 905,800 
DISTRICT 4. 
Ee ee o 10,000 oO 97,000 60 75 15 
SE! I” Siesewedcee ne 4,000 140,000 54 67 13.5 
SS a rer o 17,450 o 127,300 54 67 13.5 
DE » gewiseeas o 12,000 — 297,000 54 67 13.5 
Smallia, .T renscieesd ss o 6,400 o $1,500 54 67 13.5 
SN oa” aleteg eek ve ot — 15,300 — 5,760 48 60 12 
ee ee o 19,200 o 47,900 60 75 15 
DU ip." “p.w-o-6 wow ae o 18,500 — 72,600 60 75 15 
LEGEND. 


“T” Term applications authorized. 

“T-L”” Term applications previously approved effective 
till expiration of period. 

(a) 5,800 cattle and horses, 50,000 sheep and goats added 
from Zuni Forest. 

(b) approximately 4,100 cattle and horses, 70,000 sheep and 
goats added from Uinta Forest. 

(c) 4,000 goats authorized on Angeles Forest for cleaning 
fire lanes. 

(d) approximately 18,000 cattle and horses, 1,300 swine 
added from Kern forest. 

“o” or “—” indicates increase or decrease over 1914, 

















Number of stock authorized Yearlong teas 
H 


Forest Horses Goats : ‘ G 
Cattle Sheep (Cents) 
DISTRICT 4 (Cont.) 
Humboldt . ........ o 25,700 — 305,500 54 67 13.5 
ite PARA are o 2,500 — 105,000 54 67 13.5 
Kaibab, Toke |. wisn. — 10,450 5,000 48 60 12 
OES RPS pee Oo 27,600 o 33,800 54 67 13.5 
STMI 90. Binh ec ad 8,000 77,500 54 67 13.5 
jas Age RE erie o 27,200 o 150,400 60 75 15 
PE SE a ee o 18,500 ° 75,000 54 67 13.5 
Ie. Or. eww eo 000 o 6,300 70,000 54 67 13.5 
PaligaG@@ . | sccvcceces o 6,400 — 97,000 54 67 13.5 
PN oF a vac es Oca s o 6,650 96,000 54 67 13.5 
POCKRMIG AU. A815 os the 11,400 30,800 54 67 13.5 
Oe + heey seapees o 13,400 — 72,000 54 67 13.5 
BGbe 5) OE habe d3 16,200 o 34,900 54 67 13.5 
STII > Sale die tie s'9-6/ Gal 14,700 100,000 54 67 13.5 
Santa Rosa ........ — 14,500 — 68,500 54 67 13.5 
a ee Se 5,200 — 313,000 54 67 13.5 
BOVIGE fis oS hee'et eo ad © 10,800 — oe 000 54 67 13.5 
po a ee ,00 122,500 54 67 13.5 
UE a abc cesee eee s ee DE OO OU ie oe 54 67 pi 
TOS. st it ancucestes 17,500 — 27,500 54 67 13.5 
3) he seta Ste be Oeaee — 30,200 — 188,200 60 75 15 
Wasatch, (b) ...... o 14,800 o 85,700 60 75 15 
MOO (ho) We cbnews ca o 10,300 — 78,000 54 67 13.5 
Wwreorpteg. TT .ncsccces 10,000 o 216,500 54 67 13.5 
o 431,150 —8,335,860 
DISTRICT 5. 
Angeles, T-L (c)..... 4,100 ° 4,000 60 75 15 
CuliformIail 8. Fhe ees o 6,200 — 569,000 60 75 15 
2 eae 4,000 o 3,500 60 75 15 
Eldorado, T-L ...... © 10,000 o 17,200 72 90 18 
Oe. & Seer — 5,550 — 36,000 60 75 15 
Klamath, T-L ...... o 8,000 2,000 56 70 14 
LR: «ects vedo o 12,500 — 38,000 64 80 16 
MnGee oe F.44 i eshisws o 41,300 o 61,300 60 75 15 
CO ee ee = o 4,630 o 67,700 72 90 18 
Monterey io ..  iVewces o 2,250 a 2,500 64 80 16 
Piumes, Wels. ccccecs o 14,400 o 75,700 68 85 17 
Santa Barbara, T-L.— 8,000 oo 3,000 64 80 16 
Sequoia, T-L (d)....0 30,150 — 10,950 72 90 18 
Shastwe- ier wows o 9,600 — 24,000 60 76 15 
SIGE CPEs wee ov stes — 15,000 21,000 72 90 18 
Stanislaus, T-L ...... 17,000 9,100 72 90 18 
Wahde® =. “\..x0k Soe bod o 7,800 — 569,500 72 90 18 
THe a oe artevere o 11,800 o 19,600 56 70 14 
212,280 © 508,050 
DISTRICT 6. 
ee eS ae 900 33,000 64 80 16 
oS ear 500 25,200 60 75 15 
Ceburetie: ¢ o-si06 0 80s rs) 750 o 25,000 64 80 16 
RS i inissn ane-ncneacncmane o 6,000 60,000 60 75 15 
CRORE a NG si 90 v9. ewer ,80 ° 8,700 64 80 16 
Deschutes . ...-.--- o 4,200 50,000 60 75 15 
Premont.-.- 0.0. 002we — 13,500 o 106,000 60 75 15 
pe ee epee 24,000 — 128,200 60 75 15 
pe ae ry o 10,900 o 62,700 60 75 15 
Ochoson, . avon od o 11,900 — 94,000 60 75 15 
Okaregen 7. .5. sd o 7,000 75,000 60 75 15 
Olympic «ws cevedecs OS Seeee. <2 ees 60 75 es 
OreMows BA i ob eco cess o 2,600 o 32,000 64 80 16 
PRBINIOE aS voc ccc — 6,000 o 49,000 64 80 16 
Gamsiae Oe ob sine 545 300 — 22,200 64 80 16 
SigBiyeu £ .0...5% ~% — 3,900 o 4,000 56 70 14 
CRE ta i 1,200 4,000 56 70 14 
Snoqualmie .  .cccces eoees °o 6,000 ce pa 16 
SEE 6. 0 ars 0 4a wind ee * , Sie ree 60 75 ae 
TORSMCEE 5» sa e.0 5 ceive — 10,300 — 62,500 60 75 15 
SPO on ene urns «8 o 1,200 12,000 64 80 16 
WalloWe w oi ie... o 21,200 120,000 60 75 15 
Washington ......- ++-- 15,000 8 ong 16 
WORGEE © ¢eeveneds o 11,200 103,100 60 75 15 
Wenatchee . ...... — 550 — 69,900 64 80 16 
. i. rr o 8,850 — 113,000 60 75 15 
0159,250 —1,280,500 
DISTRICT 7. 
Arkansas? i354 3% 15,000 2,000 48 60 12 
WUGUNe 6 3 ctwu dee ewes 6,000 7,000 48 60 12 
OQseek iiSi.sciwas.. 35 13,500 2,200 48 60 12 
Wichita® .. cccrmccce — Geen .. seeaee 72 90 “ 
o 39,130 11,200 
PURCHASE AREAS, 
ON ck” “pies >.< 4% 1,500 200 1.50 2.00 45 
Geoswiat oi 3.:. teas si > 860 1,290 -80 1.10 25 
Massanutten ....... 0 200 °o 100 1.50 ry 45 
Mount Mitchell ....— 600 — 50 1.50 2.00 45 
Nantahala . — 400 —- 150 1.50 2.00 45 
Natural Bridge ——— 10045 te veh ums 1.50 2.00 = 
POUCHES .c penccetes ° 645 1,300 1.50 -— 45 
Savannah (N)....... o 200 ° 200 1.50 2.00 45 
Savannah (S)...... ° 50 o 25 1.50 2.00 45 
Shenandoah . ...... o 2,000 o 150 1.50 2.00 45 
Waite OD: once ccen. — 450 — 150 1.50 2.00 45 
o 7,005 — 3,615 
Totals, 1914 ....1,891,119 8,867,906 
Totals, 1915 . 1,983,775 8,747,025 
Increase or de- 
crease over 
re ore o 92,656 120,881 


*Transferred from District 3. 
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KENTUCKY WOOL 
SELLS WELL 





“Bob” Blastock of the noted /Wal- 
nut Hall Farm, Lexington, Kentucky, 
has been offered 35 cents per pound 
for 1,400 fleeces. The wool clip in the 
fleece states is woefully short and 
growers are in a position to dictaté 
terms if they decline to be stampeded 
by dealers who have been engaged in 
frantic efforts to talk the price down. 
Recent sales for immediate delivery at 
feeding stations around Chicago have 
been made at 27% cents. 





BIG AUSTRALIAN 
SHORTAGE PREDICTED 





Charles F. Smillie & Co., of New 
York and Boston, have received a cable 
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from their correspondent in Melbourne, 
Australia, advising that the prospects 
for the next clip are not good, and that 
the expected shortage is estimated at 
132,000,000 pounds. 

This cable bears out other informa- 
that the pastoral conditions in Austra- 
lia have not been good, but if weather 
conditions should change for the bet- 
ter, it is likely that the above estiniate 
of the shortage will be reduced.—Com- 
mercial Club. 





OREGON WOOL SALES. 


It is reported that the France and 
Whethouse clip of Arlington, Oregon 
has been sold at 26 cents. ‘The Dan 
P. Smythe clip of Arlington, Oregon, 
is reported sold at 26% cents. Boylen 
and Stevens clip of Echo, Oregon, is 
reported sold at 25 cents. 
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FEEDER PROFITS. 





Rehasing the winter market so far 
as the feeder is concerned is unneces- 
sary. Feeders made money except in 
January when a mean $8.00@8.50 mar- 
ket did not reimburse them fully for the 
money expended in feed. 
lambs showed a profit margin of $2.00 
per head and sheep made even more. 
One band of Colorado ewes showed a 
$3.00 margin, and this was done while 
long-fed cattle sold 25@50 cents per 
cwt. under first cost. 


Some 





DEAR MEAT. 





A demonstration has been made that 
a certain element of the American 
people eats lamb and mutton regard- 
less of ‘cost, otherwise 40 cent lambs 
chops and 14 cent pork chops would 
have been impossible. Pork loins have 
been on a_ two-pound-for-a-quarter 
basis and that the public has eaten 
lamb and mutton at such relatively 
higher cost is surprising. 








AMERICAN COMMISSION COMPANY 


UNION STOCK YARDS 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Ship Us Your Sheep and Lambs 








A. E. De RICQLES, President 





Our Salesman is an expert sheep man. We are in touch with the lamb feeders of the 
Colorado feed lots and are prepared to finance feeding transactions in this section. 
are prepared through our Associate Company, The American Live Stock and Loan Co., 
to make liberal advances on sheep stopped for summer grazing purposes on Ten- 
nessee Pass, or other mountain grazing districts in Colorado. 
Armour buy sheep and lambs at Denver for local killing and shipment East. 


WRITE US 


J. F. GRIEST, Manager 
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Both Swift and 


We also have the best feeder outlet in the United States through the Denver 
market to the Colorado feed lots. — 


American Commission Company 
Stock Yards, Denver, Colorado 


WM. J. WULFF, Sheep and Lamb Salesman 
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FOREST AND SHEEP. 





D. Howe, Montana. 

The Blanket System of grazing 
sheep during the months of mild tem- 
peratures has proved to be the acme of 
perfection in attaining rapid develop- 
ment in growth of lambs and general 
freedom from all ailments, such as 
scabbies, worms, nasal troubles, con- 
stipation and general debility which 
grazing on short, limited grassy ranges, 
foster and propogate. 

In order to graze the Blanket 
System, the essentials necessary to in- 
sure success are, succulent weeds in 
abundance, a plentiful supply of water 
everywhere, and sufficient range to run 
each band on, fresh ground every 
morning and evening from the time 
lambs have got a good start on grass 
and blossoms, until fall frosts hit the 
weeds, at which time weeds get sour 
and lambs have gone just as far to- 
wards milkfat growth as they can go 
for the timber-grazing period. 

Then, if the foregoing conditions 
were Obtained, lambs ordinarily, if 
well handled should be in_ splendid 
shape to board the cars forthwith and 
lake the big hike to the big market and 
ommand the top prices for their 
gwner. The lamb crop has to pay part 
oi the expenses of the stock sheep, 
4% it is now many years since the wool 
gop could handle the expense account 
mtirely. So while part of expenses is 
laken care of by wool, the lambs have 
fopay the taxes, forest fees, land 
tases, State Sanitary bills, shearing 
bills, and replace the mortality list, to- 
gether with depreciation in production, 
both in two-year-old and aged ewes 
Which every flock contains. 

On these many points it 


on 


will be 


Breadily noticed that a properly sum- 


is very necessary, 
therwise, the sheep will have to go 
t2 an oblivion which they certaintly 
on't deserve. 

Forest Reserves, of course, are al- 
ays associated with timber and there 


ms where weeds mostly abound. This 


particularly true of ground which 
as been burned off many years ago, 
ovided jack-pine has not grown up 


0 it. 
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Jack-pine lands generally have a 
scant growth of pine-grass and weeds 
are very conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. 

Close investigation has proved that 
pine-grass is not eaten by any kind 
of animal whatsoever. But sheep if 
confined to it, must be forced to stay, 
and if so forced, will always lie down 
on it, or run it down, but never eat it. 

The nutriment contained in pine 
grass is less than what is to be found 
in good mountain water. I have had 
three authorities contest this, but each 
of them agreed with me on analyses. 
The commonest of the rich weeds is 
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feed, as in human needs and require- 
ments, is the spice of life. The huckle- 
berry the commonest. shrub on 
which sheep browse. 


iS 


Where water is scarce a heavy dew 
every night makes good range, but 
blanket herding is the only system 
that can take advantage of this. 

Sheep owners and Forest Rangers 
should never permit sheep to be moved 
except prior to 8 a. m. and after 5 p. 
m., as it is bad to do otherwise, both 
for sheep and range. 

Salting should never be allowed on 
one place more than once in the sea- 
son. On these lines, range will im- 
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fireweed. This is in three varieties, 
two on creek bottoms and one on high 
hillsides. Then comes the wild sun- 
flower in two varieties, the slick leaf 
and the fuzzy leaf. Sheep eat only the 
blossoms of the former but practically 
all the plant of the latter. Then sweet 
anise in four varieties is common. 
Also the tansy family, the best of 
which is commonly called the wild car- 
rot, from its large fronds which re- 
sembles the garden carrot-top. 

Milk weeds and the dandelion fami- 
ly are almost always associated with 
the other plants mentioned. Then 
dwarf shrubs are much eaten by sheep, 
thus showing that variety in sheep 


prove each year and the capacity in- 
creased. 

Where sheep firms or their em- 
ployees fail to take an interest in the 
well being of the forest, and fail to 
take reasonable care about fire, owners 
should be debarred further use of the 
forest, and employees ruled off for all 
time. 


The National Forest is yours, mine, 
and the other fellows: lets all take 
care of it, as much as we take care of 
our other property. 

America needs all the wool she can 
raise. All the meat we don’t need 
West, can go East at all times. 

Industrialists of the East must have 
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the pastoralists of the West in order 
for both to keep and make, America 
for Americans. 





EQUIPPING THE ARMIES. 





It is estimated that it requires 35 
pounds of greasy wool, or 17 pounds 
of scoured, to fully equip one soldier 
for active service. The resultant of 
the raw material, is 15 pounds of cloth, 
from which is cut and made up one 
tunic, undershirt, pants, overcoat, put- 
ties, socks, and one blanket. 

Thus one bale of wool equips 10 sol- 
diers, and 100,000 bales one million 
men engaged in war during the colder 
parts of the year. 

As the Allies on the western front 
in Europe will have about 7,000,000 
troops, with army service corps, en- 
gaged in the spring, 700,000 bales of 
wool will have been absorbed in the 
process of equipment. 

The enemy—dAustro-Germans—will 
probably have over that number, and 
our allies the Russians about 7,000,000 
aggregating, with the Servians, fully 
22 million men, absorbing, possibly, 
4,400,000 bales of greasy wool. 

A proportion of this would not last 
three months; and it is dowbtful if half 
of the equipment would be serviceable 
after six months wear and tear. This 
points to the time that is probably 
coming, when, with the financial 
strength of the Allies unimpaired, 
larger supplies of wool will be requir- 
ed, and gives a good promise of the 
bulk of the current season’s clip pass- 
ing into consumption before next sea- 
son’s shearing is fully under way.— 
Dalgety’s Review, Australia. 





IS IT EASY TO EXPORT WOOL? 





Sometime last January we purchas- 
ed from a gentleman in London what 
was supposed to be a very fine fleece 
taken from an Australian ram. Since 
that time we have tried to have the 
fleece sent to us on several occasions 
and as an illustration of the difficulty 
experienced in getting wool out of Lon- 
don into the United States, we publish 
below a letter from the British War 
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Department, which was sent to our 
agent who had mailed the wool to us 
through the London postoffice. This 
letter rather indicates that it is not so 
easy to get wool out of Great Britain 
as some of our manufacturing friends 
would have us believe. 
Custom House, Londor, E. C. 
March 16, 1915. 
Sir: 

I am directed by the Comniissioners 
of Customs and Excise to inform you 
that they have received a report that a 
post parcel No. 355 containing raw 


wool sent by you addressed to Nation-. 


al Wool Growers Association, U.S. A., 
has been detained at Foreign and Col- 
onial Parcel Post Office, Liverpool, as 
it contains goods the exportation of 
which to the destination named is pro- 
hibited by Royal Proclamation. 

By attempting to export these goods 
you have rendered yourself liable to 
legal proceedings and the goods to for- 
feiture. In the present instance, how- 
ever, my Board have allowed the goods 
to be returned to you, but I am to 
warn you against a repetition. of the 
offence. 

Should you wish to apply for per- 
mission to export prohibited goods 
your application should be addressed 
to the War Trade Department, 4, Cen- 
tral Buildings, Westminster, S. W. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
H. W. RYDER. 





BOUTHERN LAMB 
CROP IMPAIRED 





Packers are seriously concerned re- 
garding the southern lamb crop. It 
has encountered vicissitudes from the 
start. In January a sheet of ice cov- 
ered the whole country south of the 
Ohio River preventing ewes from get- 
ting access to succulent feed and caus- 
ing considerable mortality in a lamb 
crop that would have been 25 per cent 
deficient in any case. As spring drew 
along Kentucky and Tennessee _ ex- 
perienced a drouth that threatened the 
market value of every lamb grown 
down that way. Making a far lamb is 
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a milk proposition and ewes cannot 
do their part without plenty of succu- 
lent feed. 

A large percentage of lambs came, 
probably 150 per cent, as the southern 
breeder has been selecting ewes that 
drop twins, but the weak died and 
good lambing results did not counter- 
balance ewe shortage. 

Owing to drouth few lambs have 
been contracted as neither packers nor 
middlemen cared to take the risk in- 
volved. Usually in the south the en- 
tire farm output is contracted ata 
fixed price and while a percentage of 
seconds and culls is inevitable, dealers 
were not disposed to acquire a crop 
of nondescrips. Some contracts have 
been made in Kentucky at $8.00 for 
June Ist to June 10th delivery and at 
$7.50 for July Ist to July 10th de- 
livery. At Louisville early spring 
lambs sold around $12.00 per cwt, and 
they were dried out at that. 

Few Tennessee lambs will move to- 
ward the Ohio River before May 25th 
and unless rain provides feed the 
Kentucky crop will not be marketed 
before June. 





SUMMER MARKET PROSPECTS. 





Unless a high level of values is 
maintained in the sheep market all 
summer much current prophecy will 
be discredited. A short May run isa 
certainty and as the southern lamb 
crop has been badly dried out a June 
deficiency is certain, especially as 
Kentucky and Tennessee breeding was 
on a diminished scale. 

Elated with the action of the trade 
in recent months, producers are equally 
confident of an abnormally high mar- 
ket for months ahead. A very short 
May run is certain and the purchas- 
ing power of the consumers will gauge 
hoof prices. With warm weather at 
hand wooled stock cannot be expected 
to hold its present big premium and 
with feed more high dressing Mexican 
lambs to come, it is doubtful if the 
April record on wooled lambs will be 
passed or equaled, while the low an’ 
medium grade wooled stock will work 
into greater disfavor. Supply paucity 
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for May is so strongly indicated, how- 
ever, that many believe considerably 
higher prices for shorn lambs are still 
in prospect. 

Cheap pork has ceased to be a seri- 
ous handicap as prices to the consumer 
have been marked up 40 per cent dur- 
ing the past month coincident with a 
rise of $1.25 per cwt. in hogs. The 
public has been surfeited with pork all 
winter anyhow and as summer draws 
along always shows a preference for 
lamb. Cattle market conditions are 
improving and it is probable that a 
few weeks hence live mutton values 
will not be so conspicuously out of 
line with other branches of the trade. 

The eastern industrial situation is 
still bad and the spring strike season is 
in full swing, but with lamb and mut- 
ton in the same category of luxuries as 
terrapin and caviar, the mechanic and 
laborer are eating little of it. Lamb 
chops are worth 40 cents per pound at 
most retailers in the east and on that 
basis very little is needed to go 
around. The regular mutton and lamb 
eaters stick to their favorite diet re- 
gardless of cost, but the fact will not 
be disputed that the general public is 
eating less of these commodities than 
at any time since the sheep house be- 
came prominent at the stockyards. 

fh ee P: 
RAILROAD LANDS 
IN MONTANA 





When the Northern Pacific railroad 
was built through Montana, the gov- 
ernment granted to the road 14,760,009 
acres of land. Of this amount the gov- 
ernment has issued patents to the road 
for 12,395,000 acres. The Northern Pa- 
cific has sold a great deal of these 
lands. The gross revenue to the rail- 
toad from the sale and leasing of these 
lands amounts to date to $23,400,000.09, 
an average of $2.89 per acre. The ex- 
pense of handling and selling these 
lands amounts to 75 cents per acre, 
leaving the Northern Pacific railroad a 
het average of $2.14 per acre. 





If you dues are not paid do not 
be surprised if this paper stops. 
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MARCH SHEEP MARKET. 





By J. E. Poole. 

March was a spectacular month in 
live mutton market circles. Much 
prophecy was vindicated. Scarcity 
was the keynote of the situation. 
Packers. resisted the appreciation 
strenuously, resorting to every  pos- 
sible device to hold prices down, their 
favorite method being co-operative 
buying. They acted as one man most 
of the time, but after the eastern out- 
let was opened to stuff from clean ter- 
ritory, an element of competition was 
injected. Of course retail prices were 
advanced proportionately and the con- 
sumptive capacity of the public was 
severely tested. A number of new 
records were hung up, shorn lambs 
going to $9.30 and Colorado-Mexicans 
in the fleece to $11.15. Features of the 
month were a wide spread between 
shorn and wooled stock and an enor- 
mous shrinkage in supply. Much of 
the time the market wore a top-heavy 
appearance and had supply been 25 
per cent heavier, it is probable that 
demoralization witnessed in the cattle 
and hog markets would have been du- 
plicated. Live muttons were on a 
lofty pinnacle because there were not 
enough sheep or lambs to go around. 

Chicago’s supply was with one ex- 
ception the lightest for April-in fifteen 
years which forced killers to buy some- 
what greedily at Missiouri River mar- 
kets. At the month’s high spot wooled 
lambs attained an altitude $1.05 per 
cwt. higher than at the crest of the 
March rise, the advance in the case of 
shorn stock being 90 cents. 

New high spots developed in every 
close. On the last Monday of the 
month Colorado-Mexican lambs real- 
ized $11.15 in the fleece, shippers be- 
ing responsible, although packers 
paid $11.05. The $11.15 sale was 
55 cents the previous 
nual Illinois-fed 
lambs at $11.00 on the same 
which is 75 cents above 
the previous annual record. Few good 
wooled natives were received, $10.25 
being the limit on that class. While 
equaling the record, the price did not 


above 
record. 
sold 


an- 
western 


session, 
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indicate the full strength of the mar- 
ket. Native spring lambs sold at 
$15.00 which was abreast of the record. 

The spread between wooled and 
shorn lambs, while showing a disposi- 
tion to narrow at times, remained wide, 
practically as wide as at the close of 
March, despite some weakening in the 
wool market. Packers continued to 
need wool and as a means to that end 
kept the range between wooled and 
shorn goods so wide as to discourage 
shearing. The great bulk of Colorado- 
fed lambs came in the fleece, a usual 
practice in the case of the light shear- 
ing Mexicans, but more pronounced 
this season than usual in the case of 
other offerings. However, the propor- 
tion of shorn stock in the general run 
was logically much heavier than in 
March. Shorn western lambs topped 
the month’s trade at $9.30 against an 
$8.40 March top. 

Colorado-Mexican yearling wethers 
in the fleece reached $11.15, passing 
the March record by 90 cents per cwt, 
and selling $1.15 above the vest sales 
on record prior to this year, Shorn 
western yearlings and two-year-old 
wethers mixed sold upward to $8.50, 
a part load of shorn yearlings making 
$8.60. At high spot prime matured 
wethers in the fleece would have 
closely crowded the $9 mark, but $8.75 
stopped the best available and no full 
loads sold that high. Shorn two-year- 
old wethers carrying old yearlings 
scored $8, while prime matured Ohio- 
fed shorn western wethers reached 
$7.90. For both fed western, Colorado- 
fed and native ewes in the fleece $8.50 
was recorded, and native shorn ewes 
topped at $7.65. Wooled bucks sold 
as high as $7.50 and shorn bucks to 
$6.50. 

Barring extreme big weight lambs, 
the general lamb market closed 40 to 
60 cents higher than the close of 
March, though 25 to 40 cents below 
April’s extreme top levels. Yearlings 
and good shorn sheep advanced fully 
as much as lambs, but the. close on 
wooled wethers and ewes was down to 
within 15 to 40 cents of closing rates 
for March. 

Opening of a “clean” division. re-es- 
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ablished an eastern slaugter outlet for 
arrivals eligible to and yarded in that 
division subsequent to April 11, but 
only about® 35,000 head sold on 
shipping account. As during the six 
preceding months the feeder outlet was 
entirely closed. At times the shipping 
demand was a good prop under the 
trade, but demand from that source 
was fickle. 

Killers were on the defensive prac- 
tically all month, but advances were 
hard fought. Consumptive demand 
held up well until near month-end, but 
with the dressed product boosted 
sharply, the public balked and despite 
meager receipts the last week of the 
month, buyers forced declines because 
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of contracted outlet for the product. 

The close of April found Chicago 
showing a shortage in receipts of ovine 
stock of approximately 168,000 head 
from the same month last year and a 
four months’ shortage of nearly 695,000 
head from the first four months of 
1914. The shrinkage in receipts at six 
leading western markets combined for 
the year to May 1, amounted to the 
startling total of 850,000 head, in round 
numbers. 

Bulk of Sheep. 

Week Ending 
April 3 .. $7.00@8.00 


Bulk of Lambs. 


$8.00@10.00 


April 10 .. 7.00@8.00 8.40@10.45 
April 17 .. 7.00@8.40 8.50@10.60 
April 24 .. 7.25@8.40 8.50@10.80 
May 1... 7.00@8.50 8.65@11.05 
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greatest milage. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


VACUUM! PIRES: 


Tread bound to carcass with pure paragum, making 
tread separation practically impossible. These tires give 


SALT LAKE HARDWARE COMPANY 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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Sheep Lambs 

Top. Average. Top. Average, 

Week Ending 
April 3 .$8.00 $7.50 $10.15 $9.25 
April 10 . 8.50 7.50 10.50 9.40 
April 17 . 8.50 7.75 10.65 9.70 
April 24 . 8.60 7.80 10.85 9.65 
May 1... 8.50 7.70 11.15 9.75 
Average price cost of sheep and 


lambs by weeks during the first four 
months of the current year: 


Sheep. Lambs. 
Week Ending— 
Se, Oe ork ce cckess $5.80 $8.50 
ee OH ade dt oe Fa 5.80 8.50 
Be. Bris. cc: thaeaws a. 5.55 8.36 
Me I alias ale srbnghgl ioe 5.75 8.30 
pO er ne eee 6.00 8.50 
PO acne be kaepe ea ee 6.30 8.90 
WR RE cc ieee eget es 6.50 8.45 
We TS a ih PLS 6.75 8.50 
Web BE ak. A ANS essen 7.25 9.15 
A, ee ee ee ee ee 7.50 9.65 
NE Ms 5k hae basi ait 6 eas 9 7.60 9.55 
ES FUE 0974 ki nihie ese 0% 7.50 9.65 
WEIKEE Poach e ds cecseae 7.50 9.50 
BA SOT ch 7.50 9.25 
RES EB Sih ARE RI Gde she 7.50 9.40 
SN ais Fst e aahew arget-ee 7.75 9.70 
Co | ee eee 7.80 9.65 
RS - oattcs nea sewoeeps 7.70 975 





BREEDERS CON- 
TROL SITUATION 





“No chance for the speculator to get 
a clue of the western sheep and lamb 
crop on a price basis that looks safe,” 
said “Nate” Sanders of Ashton, Illinois, 
just back from an effort to buy in 
Idaho. “The speculator is in bad with 
the grower this year. 
cut deep and it hurt. 
sells anything this 
straight. 

“Bids of $5.00 per head for the aver- 
age run of lambs in Idaho do not dis- 
lodge much and well-bred stock can- 
not be bought at $5.00. Ewes carrying 
lambs are held at $10.00 per head. Most 
of the crop will go to market in origi- 
nal hands. The grower stood by last 
vear and saw the speculator bag the 
big end of the profit and has been nurs 


Last season he 
If the growers 


year, it will go 


ing red-eyed regret ever since. 
This time he will play the game 
to the stock yards. I offered 


$4.50 per head for lambs for July 
delivery out on the range and got 
the merry haha. Perhaps $5.00 might 
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have bought them, but the chance 
looked too long to take. To make a 
jong story short, the speculator cannot 
buy worth the money. An offer of 
$5.25 per head for a band of ewes run- 
ing from yearling to five-year olds was 
turned down and I concluded to fetch 
my money back. 

“Idaho has a big lamb crop. Winter 
I heard of 
lambing running from 100 to 150 per 
cent. There are more early lambs than 
ever before. In the Wood River dis- 
trict dry weather caused some concern 
recently, but no suffering occurred and 
timely rains have saved the day. Chi- 
cago and Omaha will get.a lot of fat 
lambs from Idaho in July. 

“Shearing was over early and flocks 
went to the mountains before schedule 
time. In sections of Idaho where they 
do not usually shear until the middle 
of May, the wool was off by May Ist, 
and flocks were climbing into the 
mountain ranges. 

“The wool grower is firm in his ideas 
of values. Some clips have sold on the 
ground, the best price I heard of in 
Idaho being 27 cents, but much of the 
season’s take-off will go east on con- 
signment and all the middleman will 
get out of it will be his commission. 
Buyers are trying to talk the tuck out 
of the market, but growers do not scare 
worth a cent. 

“The eastward movement this year 
will be well distributed. Last year 
speculators were responsible for gluts, 
but this year there will be no such big 
gobs in individual hands to dump into 
the market hopper. With more July 
and August lambs than usual conges- 
tion will be reduced to a minimum.” 


care is working wonders. 





A DRY SEASON. 





Throughout almost all of the range 
country with the exception of the state 
of Washington, the snowfall this year 


has been unusually light. In fact in 


Many sections of Montana, Idaho, 
Utah, Nevada and Wyoming, the 


snowfall has already disappeared. Par- 
ticularly in Idaho the range was be- 
coming very dry the latter part of 
March, and it was thought this might 
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interfere with the movement of Feb- 
ruary lambs. However, on March 
28th and 29th, a heavy rain fall over 
most of the dry section extending from 
California to Wyoming, and again a 
considerable rainfall took place in 
Utah, Wyoming and Idaho on April 
7th. Reports from the territory in 
question indicate that these rainfalls 
have been of wonderful benefit and 
that the grass is now well started. 





THE GENERAL LIVE 
STOCK SITUATION 





Exports of beef and hog product 
continue enormous, most of this busi- 
ness having been done on the British 
and French army account. Little 
South American beef or mutton is en- 
tering the United States for the rea- 
son that Europe is absorbing the bulk 
of River Plate slaughter house output 
and will continue to do so. The em- 
bargo on Australian product continues 
as rigid as ever, the British govern- 
ment being proverbially farsighted in 
matters concerning the national food 
supply. 

But for heavy exports of beef the 
cattle market would have been in even 
worse condition during the winter and 
at that cornbelt feeders have lost any- 
where from $15.00 to $40.00 per head 
on steers. Recently there has been 
some improvement, but cost of beef 
to the consumer is high, both packer 
and distributor insisting on their reg- 
ular toll, which has the effect of cur- 
tailing consumption. Many industries 
are idle or partially so, although the 
metropolitan papers have a habit of 
putting several hundred thousand ar- 
tisans and laborers at work weekly, 
but that performance does not create 
a pay roll, 

Cattle liquidation has about run its 
course and the tail end of the big win- 
ter hog crop is showing up at the 
market. A shortage of beef during 
the latter half of the year is probable 
and as packers have their cellars full 
of hog product, they are naturally in- 
terested in maintaining prices. The 
speculator and middleman refuse to 
invest on a falling market, and the 
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43 
packer has been carrying the load. 
There is confident prediction of a 


$9.00@$10.00 market for fat cattle and 
that hogs will sell at $8.00@$9.00. 
After what has happened recently, 
however, stockyard prophesy does not 
get much credence except when it re- 
fers to sheep and all the forecasters in 
that sphere have made good with a 
wide margin to spare. 

An unprecedented cattle trade con- 
dition exists at present and it indi- 
cates the growing shortage of young 
cattle in the west. At Kansas City 
$8.50@$8.75 has been paid for. thin 
yearlings while $8.25 has bought 
prime fat cattle. Under present condi- 
tions the thinner a qualitied steer is 
the more money it realizes. 

Live mutton trade prospects are de- 
cidedly luminous. The © principal 
trouble is that the grower is short and 
that only a few are in a position to de- 
rive benefit from current prosperity. 
From every source of supply, reports 
tell of shortage. The native lamb crop 
is meager in numbers, south of the 
Ohio river there will be few to go to 


WANTS SHEEP 


I own 160 acres under government 
ditch; 130 acres in alfalfa. I would like 
to join someone with capital so that we 
could fatten sheep, as well as handle 
breeding stock. 


LOUIS LANGE, Carlsbad, N. Mex. 


FOR SALE! 


1200 head pure bred Rambouillet Ewes, from 
2 to 6 years old with 80 per cent lambs by 
side. The start of these ewes was personal- 
ly selected by Mr, J. P. Van Houten from the 
Butterfield unregistered flock and have been 
bred to the very best registered Rambouillet 
rams, Nothing better in the West. Anyone 
wanting a choice bunch should get prices on 
these ewes, Can furnish 20 head extra good 
registered rams to go with ewes. Ewes have 
been shearing never less than 12 pounds and 
as high as 1342 pounds, 


J. P. VAN HOUTEN CO. 


SHOEMAKER, NEW MEXICO 
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market and the western breeder is in 
supreme control of the situation, 
With good crops, there will be an 
unprecedented demand for feeders of 
all kinds. The Trans-Missouri region 
is long on feed and short on live stock 


SHEEP RANCH 


We offer for sale in Western Wyom- 
ing a sheep ranch that carries 12,000 
to 14,000 ewes and their lambs—20,000 
acres of land at $2.50—3,500 ewes with 
wool on at $7.50, wool contracted at 
25 cents, Forest Reserve right for 
6,500 ewes at $1.50 on the Wasatch and 
Ashley Forests. Lambs from _ this 
range last year weighed 75 pounds, 
Gne of the best sheep layouts in the 
West, Will sell on easy terms, 


HEBER LAND & LIVESTOCK CO. 
326 VERMONT BLDG, SALT LAKE CITY 




















SHEEP FOR SALE! 


A STUD FLOOK, consisting of 1055 
Rambouillet ewes, and 960 Hampshire 
ewes; and 475 Yearling ewes about 
evenly divided between the two breeds 
in numbers. Buck business established 
15 years. Ready sale for all bucks 
can raise, Grazing rights on National 
Forest. Ranch in Colorado. 

ALSO, Ranch of 480 acres first class 
deeded land; cuts 200 tons native hay; 
50 acres alfalfa, 90 acres pea ground; 
2 silos capacity 300 tons silage, 3 ar- 
tesian wells, 1 first class 7-room frame 
house, and 1 large 3-room adobe house. 
The ranch is fitted up for handling 
sheep, with corrals, dipping plant, 
lambing sheds and lambing pastures. 

ALSO, 160 acres deeded land in Na- 
tional Forest with segregated range 
surrounding it for ewe and lamb herds, 

Will sell sheep with or without the 
land, Age and ill health reason for 
selling. 


Address NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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of all kinds. Sheep and lambs have 
paid their board in the feed lots and 
are popular in consequence. 


The political pendulum is swinging 
in the other direction somewhat em- 
phatically. Again the tariff is a para- 
mount issue. Last November it will 
be remembered Senator Sherman of 
Illinois handicapped by the presence 
of a Progressive candidate in the field 
went all over the state talking tariff. 
He told what the present administra- 
tion had done to the farmer and live- 
stock raiser and as a resuli the Re- 
publican ticket swept the state al- 
though the big corporate interests of 
Chicago supported the Democratic 
nominee for senator. In the recent 
mayoralty campaign in Chicago, Mayor 
Thompson pursued the same tactics. 
The newspapers excluded party politics 
and with one exception opposed 
Thompson, but he went into the lab- 
oring sections of the city, accused the 
new tariff of being responsible for in- 
dustrial depression and rolled up the 
biggest Republican majority on rec- 
ord in a city normally Democratic. 


The next presidential election will 
be a clean sweep. The paramount is- 
sue cannot be befogged. The public 
wants a high tariff and the great 
agrarian interest of the Mississippi 
valley is incensed over the manner in 
which it was discriminated against by 
the present Congress. 
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EXCELLENT UTAH WOOL. 


Mr. Holliday of the National Wool 
Warehouse and Storage Company re. 
cently brought to this office samples 
of wool taken from the clip of J. W. 
Jackson of Fountain Green, Utah, 
These wools were shorn at Jericho, 
The samples are of fine combing, high 
three-eighths blood and quarter-blood, 
We have seen many million pounds 
of American grown wool and _hue- 
dreds of samples of the best Austra- 
lian wool, but it occurs to us that we 
have never seen better samples of 
wool grown either here or abroad than 
these from the Jackson clip. Ordi- 
narily the world looks to Australia for 
its fine wool of peculiar softness, that 
especially fits it for the matiufacture 
of the highest grade of ladies’ dress 
goods. However, had we not known 
that these Jackson samples were 
grown in Utah, any practical wool- 
man would put them down as _ the 
best Australian wools. They have 
the same peculiar feel, the same soft- 
ness, the same lustre that character- 
ize the best Australian wools. We 
have compared them most carefully 
with one of the best fleeces grown. in 
Australia last year, and except for the 
fact that the Utah wool is not quite so 
fine, it is in every regard the equal of 
this high class Australian fleece. As 
a general rule American wools do not 








One of My Stud Rams 


| CHAS. A. KIMBLE, Hanford, Cal. 

















CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My RAMBOUILLETS are large, 
smooth and well covered with 
heavy fleeces of long white wool. 
They are bred in a high, dry coun- 
try and are very hardy. I have 
2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit the 
Fair, call and see my flocks. My 
prices. are reasonable and my 
rams will suit the range country. 
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possess this softness nor do any other 
wools grown outside of Australia. So 
far no one has definitely determined 
the cause of this peculiar feel in these 
soft wools. In Australia the sheep 
breeder takes full credit for it on the 
ground that it represents profound in- 
telligence in breeding, . We are of the 
opinion that this peculiar characteris- 
tic of wool is not so much the result 
of careful breeding as it is the result 
of some natural condition, either food, 
climate or soil, that surrounds the 
sheep. The Jackson wool is not bet- 
ter bred than that of thousands of 
other clips in this country. The sheep 
from which the fine wool was taken 
are large, smooth Ramibouillet ewes 
sired by purebred Rambouillet rams. 
But as the same characteristics have 
entered into the crossbred wool, one 
is almost inclined to believe that the 
breeding of the sheep has not had a 
great influence in producing this pe- 
culiar characteristic of the fibre. This 
has been a peculiar season in Utah, 
and in fact in all western states, the 
winter has been extremely moderate; 
the snowfall very light; and the feed 
of more than average abundance. 
There have been few extreme changes 
in climate, and while it has been much 
colder here than it ever was in Aus- 
tralia, yet the winter has been char- 
acterized by a eveness of temperature 
seldom before experienced. We imag- 
ine that these’factors have had some- 
thing to do with producing this phen- 
omenal character of wool. 


Of course wool possessing this ex- 
treme softness does not and should 
not possess the strength that charac- 
terizes the bulk of Merino wool 
taised in the United States. This 
Utah wool, however, is just as strong, 


if not stronger, than most of the best . 


Australian wools. While the softness 
isa desirable feature and one that the 
sheepbreeder should endeavor to pro- 
duce, yet when we come to the con- 
Sumer, it is not as important a fac- 
tor as one might believe. Wool of 
More than ordinary softness does not 
Possess the wearing qualities that is 
Obtained in the wools that are some- 
What harsher and necessarily some- 
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what stronger. It is this feature that 
makes the average American Merino 
superior to the average Australian 
Merino, and while our wools are some- 
what harsher to the touch, yet they 
are decidedly stronger than Australian 
wools, when converted into a fabric 
they possess the greatest possible 
wearing qualities and also keep their 
shape decidedly better than when 
made out of these very high class 
soft Australian wools. 


We want to compliment Mr. Jack- 
son on this clip and to assure him 
that many of the fleeces in the clip 














A band of 1000 purebred Lincoln and Cotswold Ewes. 
Bred from the best stock to be found in United States | 
and Canada. Owned by Austin Bros., Salt LakeCity, Utah 
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cannot be excelled anywhere in the 
world. 





Rambouillets  Half-Bloods 
FOR SALE! 


150 Yearling Rambouillet 
Rams. 150 Yearling Cross- 


Bred Rams---sired by Cots- 
wold rams and out of pure 
bred Rambouillet ewes, 


Graner & Goodman, Corinne, Utah 









































The Baldwin 
Type 


THIS RAM WAS 
TWO YEARS OLD 
IN MARCH, 1915, 
AND WEIGHED 
225 POUNDS 


IF YOU WANT 

RAMS OF THIS 

TYPE WRITE TO 
THE 


Baldwin 
Sheep Co. 


HAY CREEK, OREGON 


























ASHTON SHEEP YARDS 
ESTABLISHED 1895 
Better equipped than ever for the handling of 
sheep for feeding and. grazing. Best of grass 
and running water in every pasture. YARDS 
oe fe al OF CHICAGO on main line 


KNAPP & SMITH Ashton, Illinois 


RANCHMEN ATTENTION! 


INVESTIGATE THE HIGHLANDS OF VA. AND W. VA. 
IT 1S HERE THAT— 

- The highest priced wool and mutton are grown. 

. The Eastern markets are near which are often 
one cent higher than Chicago. 

. The altitude is from 2000 to 5000 feet and sheep 
keep healthy. 

+ The land Is fertile, blue grass is indigenous and 
the clovers thrive. 

. The forests are being removed and large tracts 
can be bought or leased cheap. 


One CAR LOAD OF REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE RAMS, 
YEARLINGS AND LAMBS FOR SALE. 


Write H. W. McLAUGHLIN, Raphine, Va. 
































Lincolns 1915 Gotswolds 


150 purebred LINCOLN and 
COTSWOLD yearling rams. 150 
LINCOLN ram lambs. 150 COTS- 
WOLD rams lambs. Also one car 
of choice young ewes. 


R. S. ROBSON & SON 
DENFIELD, ONTARIO, CANADA 




















Messrs. HICKMAN & SCRUBY, Court Lodge, Egerton, Kent, 
England 


Exporters of Pedigree Livestock 


of All Descriptions 


Illustrated Catalogues, and References 
on Application 


We live on the spot, and ship direct to our 
clients, and the commission we charge for 
buying amounts to less money than the cost 
ofat to this side. Horses, cattle and sheep 
can be bought cheaper through us than by 
ay other method. 

elive in the heart ofthe Romney country 
and can supply breeding stock of this favorite 
breed to the best ad vantage. 




















Feeder buyers are already concerned 
over supply and are scouring western 
breeding ground. Prediction of a 74z@ 
8 cents feeder market is made at Chi- 
cago and 6 cents is being bid on the 
range. Colorado feeders are reported 
to be offering that price and the Rea 
Bros. are credited with having con- 
tracted around 25,000 head in Montana 
on a $6.00 basis. If nothing adverse 
happens to grass or the corn crop, early 
contractors will get the money. 
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LIVE MUTTON MARKET GOSSIP. 


about the 
in circulation 
and yet much of it has been made good 
during the past few months. But if 
the optimists were in the saddle re- 
cently, they are riding an even harder 
race now. Prognastication of a 9 cent 
summer lamb market is freely made 
and many are confident that feeders 
will realize $8.00. That demand for 
breeding stock will be urgent is as cer- 
tain as that there will be little of it for 
sale. May receipts will be light and 
impairment of the southern lamb crop 
means a Similar June condition, con- 
sequently the advance guard of the 
northwestern crop will get a warm re- 
«ception. +. tc Be 


Stock yard prophecy is 
most unreliable variety 





A NEW BUTTER RECORD. 


A four-year-old Holstein cow has re- 
cently broken the 30-day butter 
record by producing 135% pounds 
of butter fat. Of course, this 
record is official, that is made 
under the observation of an agri- 
cultural college. Therefore, it is au- 
thentic and possesses real value. If it 
were simply the statement of a record 
made under the observation of the 
owner, no one would be disposed to 
take very much stock in it. Records 
such as this show the wonderful ad- 
vance that is being made through offi- 
cial testing in the dairy cow world. 

It is sad to relate that we have not 
so far as we know, a single official rec- 
ord of the weight of wool produced by 
any sheep ever grown in the United 
States. We have, of course, state- 
ments from the owners that the sheep 
produced so and so and that the wool 
shrank so and so, but these statements 
are generally disregarded by the pub- 
lic at large. Of course, some of them 
are absolutely correct, but so many 
breeders are given to exaggeration in 
a case of this kind that the public gen- 
erally disregards most of the state- 
ments made by parties directly inter- 
ested in the sheep. 

Of course official testing of the 
amount of wool, the kind of wool and 
its shrinkage could be just as well car- 
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ried out for the sheep breeder as it § 
for the dairyman any time the shegp 
breeders of the country are willing 
let the truth be known as to that whi 
they are producing. 





ADOPT ONE-PRICE SYSTEM. 


Criticism of packers buying methods 
is rife in sheep house circles. Buyegs 
complain, as they have done for 
months, that killers are not disposed tg 
recognize merit. “Buy ’em all at one 
price” is the unwritten injunction from 
headquarters. In many cases lambs 
have sold at a common price that 
showed a difference of 50 cents per 
cwt. 
stuff is bunched, the cost averaged and 
subsequent figuring done on that basis. 
Frequently buyers for different slaugh- 
tering concerns bid the same prite 
frankly admitting it. 

The buying policy is causing audible 
discontent especially among those who 
market finished goods and is prompt 
ing many to cut the feed bill short. 





IN WALLOWA 
COUNTY, OREGON 


Wallowa county has in the neighbor 
hood of ninety thousand sheep whith 
wintered exceedingly well last winter 
and consequently the wool clip prom 
ises to be a good one. No contracting 
of wool has been done in this vicinityy 
as yet this season. Nearly all of the 
sheep owners are raising the mutton 
lamb. We appreciate the National 
Wool Grower. 

FRED W. FALCONER, Oregon. 





COLORADO FEEDERS IN. 

At the beginning of May, Colorado 
feed lots were all but depleted antl 
that supply source was the packets 
main reliance during the latter half ol, 
the winter. The Texas run will cutag 
smaller figure at the market than uswal 
and Arizona lambs are disappearing if 
the California market. Of natives theft 
are few and it is a foregone conclusion 
that the western breeder will dominatt 
the situation. . 





when dressed. After buying them 
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RESOLUTIONS. 


The following resolutions were 
adopted by the Eastern Oregon Wool 
BGrowers Association at Baker, Ore- 
gon, April Ist and 2nd, 1915. 

Whereas, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a recent decision have 
abolished what is commonly known as 
the ten car lot livestock rates, and 

(Whereas, they have not reduced the 
one-car rate and that is the only rate 
ow applying to shipments of livestock 
and, 

Whereas, said rate is much greater 
han the rate that formerly applied to 
he ten-car shipments, and which was 
he rate genrally used by the livestock 
shippers; this has virtually resulted in 
an increased rate on livestock ship- 

ents. 
Therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Fastern Wool Growers do 
protest against this increased rate, and 
lesire that the matter be taken up by 
the officers of the Oregon and Idaho 
and the National Wool Growers As- 
seciations, with the Interstate Com- 
speerce Commission, 


Oregon 


and the various 
)pilroads affected, and endeavor to se- 
kure the establishment of the rate to 
ill shipments that formerly applied to 
efhe ten-car shipments. 





FINE SHROPSHIRE FLEECES. 


Recently Mr. A. J. Knollin of Soda 
Springs, Idaho sent us two beautiful 


«Bhropshire fleeces of very light shrink- 
: . 
ong wool. One was the fleece from the 


Eeepion ewe at the Lewistown 
10 
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This fleece was scoured 
in Chicago and shrank 43% per cent. 
The other fleece was from a yearling 
ewe and it shrank but 3534 per cent. 
This fleece was an unusually good one 
and could not be beat in any country. 
The staple very long and the 
wool had a kindly feel and was very 
bright. On market such a 
fleece would be worth around 41 cents 
the As both 
weighed around ten 
pounds they contained a lot of very 
valuable wool. 


show. 


was 
today’s 


per pound in grease. 


these fleeces 





WATCHING WESTERN 
LAMB CONDITIONS 


Reports of much needed rains in 
Idaho, especially in the Wocd River 
district, the latter part of April caused 
Killers 
are keeping an eye peeled for produc- 
tion probabilities this year and had 
been perturbed over reports from Idaho 
that early lambs had been set back by 
dry weather. 


satisfaction in packing circles. 


This section of the crop 
does not enjoy access to succulent 
mountain pastures and a dry spring is 
inimical to primeness. 

Owing to the bad condition of south- 
ern lambs, a run of fat ovine babies 
from Idaho would be a welcome acces- 
will inevitably be a 
supply in packers coolers. 
There will be few natives and killers 
are now having an opportunity to real- 
ize that mutton production is not keep- 


sion to what 


meager 


ing pace either with the necessities of 
their business or consumptive require- 


ments. J. E. P. 
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WOOL MUTTON 


RAMBOUILLETS 


My RAMBOUILLETS are big 
and WELL COVERED with dense 
fleeces. I am breeding Rambouil- 
lets suited to give best returns on 
the range. Write me for prices on 
REGISTERED STUD RAMS or 
on RAMS FOR RANGE USE. 
Will sell in lots from one to a car- 
load. 

R. A. JACKSON, 
DAYTON, WASHINGTON 


rs 
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Rambouillets 


Of the type and quality demanded 
by the best breeders in America and 
foreign countries. These leading 
flocks have rams of our breeding in 
use. 

Rams of size, form, and long heavy 
fleeces, as good as can be found, now 
in offer. 

A few very choice Standard DE- 
LAINES. 

We are lifetime breeders of the best 
MERINO sheep required by the mark- 
ets of the times, 

Those who appreciate the value of 
quality and breeding are cordially in- 
vited to inspect our flocks. 
information address either 


ROSCOE WOOD 
DOUGLAS, WYOMING 


or A. A. WOOD & SON 
SALINE, MICHIGAN 





For any 

















RAMBOUILLETS 


In 36 months this ram sheared 78 pounds of wool. 





This photo shows 
one of stud 
just as he 

from the 


Our Ram- 


our 
rams 

came 

range. 
bouillets have 
very dense fleeces 
and carry lots of 
mutton. We are 
offering 1500 year- 
ling rams, 





HALFBLOODS 


We offer 500 half- 
blood rams—first 
cross between Lin- 
coln and Ram- 
bouillet. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Every Hampshire 
on our ranch is a 
pure-bred. We of- 
fer 500 February 
Hampshire ram 
lambs. 





CUNNINGHAM SHEEP & LAND CO. 


PILOT ROCK, OREGON 














This is the type of stud ram we have always used. 
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This Space reserved for Montpelier Stock 
Yards, grazing pastures, and other stock 
yards operated by Leary & Warren Co., 
lessees, including the Union Stock Yard of 
Salt Lake City. 

















THE BEST SERVICE 


FOR BANKS AND STOCKMEN 
HAVING ANY TRANSACTIONS 
AT THE CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 
MARKET IS SECURED BY AN 


ACCOUNT WITH 
EXCHANGE B ANK 


THE LIVE STOCK sanonac 


OF CHICAGO 
“THE BANK OF GOOD SERVICE” 
CAPITAL $1,250,000 RESOURCES $15,000,000 














COTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL 


PACIFIC COTTON CO. 
MEDBERRY COTTON OIL CO. 


CALEXICO, CALIFORNIA 
MAKERS OF COTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL 


BALFOUR GUTHRIE & CO. 


SELLING AGENTS 


San Francisco 
Seattle Spokane 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET ON THE USE OF COTTONSEED 








Portland 
Boise 


Los Angeles Tacoma 























| When Writing to Advertisers Mention The National Wool Grower 

















CO-OPERATION FOR 


wool grower has under the present sys 
tem no way of ascertaining whether of! 





not the manufacturer is satisfied withsi@" | 
his product. In consequence improg™™© © 
per methods of preparing the wool fop™¢™ 
shipment cost him from one to threpll® 'or 
cents a pound, for the manufactureg PTC 
is frequently put to an extra expensef®' P 
against which, of course, he protect#™S 4 
himself by lowering the price to the wool li 
grower. The grower does not often at 97/2 
sell direct to the manufacturer, dog! 5° 
not thoroughly understand the variou!W°"* 
processes through which the wod the ma 
passes after leaving his hands, and ref! Was 
mains ignorant therefore of the neel lleece . 
for improvement in his methods. —a dil 
To remedy this condition, some fornf™@Y 1 
of cooperation among wool grower litle m 
in any given region is urged in a new™Fe ¢ 
publication of the Department of Agrfptice 5 
culture, Bulletin 206, “The Woo} If A 
Grower and the Wool Trade.”  Thasition 
individual alone can do little to imneeds « 
prove matters, for his clip is likely tasons f 
be too small to induce the buyers tigraded 
make any alteration in their accusinques 
tomed methods of estimating woofto alte 
values. With co-operation, however the 
it should be possible to prepare thqready 
entire clip of any section so that thedetail 
reputation of its wool would he en{points. 
hanced and the growers obtain the fulfthe w« 
market value of their product. A sulfone ca 
ficient number of wool growers shoulfall sol 
be included in each co-operative assojlip. 
ciation to enable at least 4,000 or 5,0} 1, 
pounds of each of the various grades t#breedit 
be marketed at one time. the lox 
‘Co-operation will, of course, do lif 2 « 
tle good, however, unless the individt},y },,, 
al growers follow improved metholfy 1; 
of handling the clip. An instance Mb, wet 
the present low price of Americafere,; 
wool as compared with foreign Moc, 
given in the bulletin already mentiotip. ,,, 
ed. Two lots of wool of the samj , 
grade, one of them from Idaho a® hime ; 
the other from Australia, were puf, of 
chased by a Philadelphia manufactur 
: = | 
—the American at 18% cents a pou] 
and the foreign one at 28 cents} >” ‘ 
pound, before scouring. In tiie Ameg PO” t 
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an fleece the kind of wool that this 
ap@maniifacturer really wanted amounted 
Tha? 8.79 per cent of the total, in the 
sygoreign fleece to 98.96 per cent. A 
~ more accurate system of grading had 
witiven this manufacturer 12 per cent 
‘pro what he than the 
| fogtmerican methods. In consequence 
the foreign sheep grower got the larg- 
et price for his fleece. 


more of wanted 


hre Pie 
The manufac- 


ones imported wool, 28 
tectents a pound and for the domestic 
, thewool 1872 cents a pound—a difference 
of 994 cents. By the time shrinkage, 
“olf sorts,” had 


ure ; 
turer paid for the 


often 


doe etc., been deducted, 
riongtowever, the cost per clean pound to 
woolfthe manufacturer of the wool he want- 


d retd was 41.32 cents for the American 
fleece and 44.69 cents for the imported 
—a difference of only 3.37 cents. It 
forntay have cost the foreign grower a 
swerjittle more to prepare his fleece, but he 
newore than recovered this in the higher 
Agri price he sold it for. 
W 00 
Thasition to understand a little better the 
» imgneeds of the manufacturer and the rea- 


need 


If American growers were in a po- 


ly tysons for his preference for properly 
rs tygraded and packed fleeces, they would 
ccusunquestionably be much more willing 
woosto alter their methods. The bulletin 
veverjol the Department of Agriculture al- 
e thqready mentioned gives in considerable 
t thidetail much information on _ these 
e enpoints. It also suggests 15 rules for 
e fuljthe wool grower which, it is said, no 
\ suffone can afford to neglect if he is at 
houlfall solicitous of the reputation of his 
assoclip. These rules are: 

5,00) 1. 
jes tibreeding the type of sheep suitable ta 
the locality. 

lo it 2. Sack lambs’, ewes,’ wethers’, and 
ividtell buck, or very oily fleeces separate- 
thoy, If the bucks or part of the ewes 
ice “pr wethers have wool of widely dif- 
eriMerent kind from the remainder of the 
3m Plock, shear such separately and put 


ntiofthe wool in separate sacks so marked. 
sami 3 


9 a 


Adhere to a_ settled policy of 





Shear all black sheep at one 
ime, preferably last, and put the wool 


| N separate sacks. 
ctur 
pout 4. Remove and sack separately all 


nell tags, and then allow no tag discount 
Ame Hpon the clip as a whole. 
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The McIntyre Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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NATIONAL and UTAH WOOL 
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The Most Modern Fire-proof Building in the City 
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WHEN YOU ARE READY FOR THE 


PRINTING 





r 








of that Catalogue, Prospectus, Booklet, Folder or anything that goes 
i to upbuild your business, it would be well to confer with a printing 
house that can give you a product which will accomplish what you 
intended it to. You will find no printers better equipped to do 
the work and do it in the way it should be done than the 


CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY 


We print the Wool Grower and many Salt Lake’s Printers 











other high-class publications. 
W.G. ROMNEY. J. Q. RYAN. CENTURY BLDG., 231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 
wares, 
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WM. B. HUGHES PRODUCE CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in 


WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY, CORN and HAY 
Car Lots Only. 


Office 219 Moose Club Bidg., SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 














Courtesy, Helpfulness, 
Strength 


National Copper Bank 
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Leading Implement and Hardware Dealers 
WOOL GROWERS SUPPLIES 


At 50 Places in Utah and Idaho 


SMITH & ADAMS 


MANUFACTURERS 


*#TENTS 


| WAGON COVERS 
| PACK OUTFITS, 

2 swan) HORSE BLANKETS. 
Anything made of Canvas 


Our new home: 226 Edison Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Estimates promptly given. 
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5. Have slatted floors in the hold- 
ing pens. 

6. Use a smooth, light, and hard 
glazed (preferably paper) twine. 

7. Securely knot the string 
fleece. 

8. Turn sacks wrong side out and 
shake well before filling. 

9. Keep wool dry at all times. 

10. Make the brands on the sheep 
as small as possible and use a brand- 
ing material that will scour out. 

11. Know the grade and value of 
your wool and price it accordingly. 

12. Do not sweat sheep excessively 
before shearing. 

13. Keep the corral sweepings out 
of the wool. 

14. Do not sell the wool before it is 
grown. 

15. When all these fol- 
lowed, place your personal brand or 
your name upon the bags or bales. 


on each 


rules are 





SHEEP PROSPECT IN KANSAS. 





Recent agricultural 


watrant expectancy 


developments 
that Great 
Plains region embracing all the vast 
area on the eastern slope of the Rocky 
mountains having an altitude of 2,000 
to 4,000 feet will become a_ sheep 
country. 


the 


At the Fort Hays experinient sta- 
tion, W. A. Cachel, 


expert, is 


the Kansas stock 
demonstrating that the 
small farm flock is profitable in a re- 
gion where the dog is not a menace. 
This flock cost $536.00. In two years 
it produced $460.00 worth of wool and 
mutton, increasing meanwhile until it 
is now worth $1,000.00 at a conserva- 
tive estimate. 

In this region are produced enorm- 
ous quantities of kafir, milo, sorghum, 
feterita and sudan grass. 
makes splendid pasture. 


Barley also 


Experiments now in progress at the 
Fort Hays station will interest the 
entire west. The pit silo is revolution- 
ary. In western Kansas they have two 
and three years reserve stock of feed 
in these pits and wherever the top seed 
plents can be grown, the pit silo can 
be filled. Expense of construction 
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other than the labor item 
nominal. 

Developments at Fort Hays sugges 
that the problem of wintering livestoe) 
in the west cheaply has been solved 
The Great 
Colorado, 


is merel 


Plains country in 
Oklahoma, 
braska, the Dakotas, Wyoming  an( 
Montana is at the inception of a ney 
feed era. J...B. 


Texas 
Kansas, Ne 





IMPORTS OF SHEEP LIGHT, 


In February, the latest returns avail. 
able, only 53,747 sheep valued at $82- 
981 and mostly 


Mexicans, were im 


ported by the United States. Since 
then the Texas embargo has_ kept 


practically everything out. 
eight months ending with February, 
148,939 sheep valued at $516,464 wer 
imported. February imports of mut 
ton and lamb, practically all from 
South America were 720,219 pounds 
valued at $62,885.00 against 1,610,86 
pounds, valued at $132,043.00 last year 


During the 


During the eight months ending wit! 
February mutton imports were 10, 


943,328 pounds valued at 
against 2,666,336 pounds 
$217,002 the previous year. 


$1,034,825 
valued at 





AROUND PROSSER, 
WASHINGTON 





The range is in fine condition, an 
the sheep are the same, very few shee 
for sale. 
going 


One or two new sheepmei 
into business this spring. 
think the outlook for the sheep busi 
ness for this and next year is very goo 
in this locality. 

I lambed 4,800 head of ewes | this 
spring, marking 100 per cent strong 
wes and lambs are both doing fines! 
ever. Ewes sheared 9% potinds _ this 
season of the lightest wool that I eve! 
sheared from bred ewes. Started thet! 
all for the summer range, April 2s! 
Will trail about 150 miles, taking thirty 
days for it. We need a 
bounty on coyotes and some 


good big 
good tray 
pers on our winter range in this coum 
try. 
EVERETT BUTLER, 
Prosser, Washington. 
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THAT COYOTE CAMPAIGN. 





A prominent Wyoming sheepman 
recently said to a representative of this 
paper: “The coyote campaign carried 
on in the National Wool Grower was 
one of the best moves ever made for 
western sheep interests. In this state 
men have attacked the coyote as never 
before and I believe more have been 
killed than for many years. In driv- 
ing over the country one sees fewer 
coyotes than a year ago, and if it had 
not been for the good work last win- 
ter, the losses at lambing time would 
have been tremeridous. If the Gov- 
ernment will just step in now and 
spend its money intelligently, we can 
make a cleanup that will last for a 
long time.” 





A FAULT IN SHEARING. 





(From our English Correspondent.) 

The other day the writer had the 
opportunity to examine a sample 
taken from a fleece of wool grown in 
Australia. In many respects it was a 
most excellent one of its kind, being 
very bright and clean, .untaining very 
little grease, and also being of very 
fine Merino quality. Still a casual 
glance was sufficient to show the in- 
jury which had been done. to the 
staple by either carelessness or lack 
of experience on the part of the 
Shearer. In any case the wool would 
not have been of great length, as its 
quality was almost as fine as practical 
breeding could make it, but it had 
suffered somewhat seriously. The tip 
of the staple had been removed en- 
tirely, making it impossible to state 
its actual length. At first the writer 
felt some surprise at this, and felt cer- 
tain that by whatever means the sheep 
had been shorn—hand shearing or ma- 
chine—the instrument used must have 
been handled in a very inexperienced 
or careless manner. His experience in 
Sheep shearing has always been that 
when a second cut has been necessary 
the short pieces resulting therefrom 
have come not from, the tip of the 
Staple but from the roots, and that 
these same short bits have often been 
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LIVE STOCK GROWERS AND FEEDERS 


We are at all times in the market for Fat Cattle, Sheep and Hogs, 
CALL US ON LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE, OR WIRE US FOR PRICES. 


UTAH PACKING & PROVISION CoO. 
TELEPHONES: Wéeatch 1826-1827 SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Night Telephone, Hyland I654W 








National Wool Grower advertisers are reliable. 














We use our best endeavors 
to save the Sheepmen all 
the money we can on any- 
thing purchased from us, 






45 Automatic Co't Pistol 
Adopted by U. 8. Government 
Browning’s Patent 


Let us send you our new 150 page catalog, it is 
Free. Send us your guns for repairs. We have 


the most complete repair shops and best mechanics 
in the United States. 


BROWNING BROS. CO., Ogden, Utah 








ry d b i ool 
top; solid hickory wheels, natura! finish—and as many other 
equally desirable attributes. 


The biggest 
‘little car’”’ 
in the world 


“OLDS” 4 


Kid Brother to the Big Oldsmobile “6” and just as good a car in every 


respect. Eats up country and likes *em. 
e —you’ll like this new Olds 42 from the moment 
you see it. Its 112-inch wheel base, deep up- 
holstering, ample leg room, wide doors and 
wide seats make it comfortable for five large 
people. Inspecting it more closely, you will 
find Circassian walnut woodwork throughout; 
every instrument set flush in the dash; cast alu- 
minum foot and r ing boards; dt 












box with complete equipment, jitty curtains; one-man type cape 


Call and see this car in our sales- 
room, and let us give you an Oldsmobile ride. Tel. Was. 3357. 
RANDALL-DODD AUTO CO., 33 F574: 50- 




































Don’t Feed Your Last 
Year’s Crops Into 
Idle Horses 


You can save expense by sell- 

ing those extra horses and getting a 

tractor that stops eating when it stops 
ou can alsoraise bigger crops by plow- 

aaa r and Geing oil all a Se work i in best 
at just the righ: 


Why Avery Tractors and Plows Are Selling 
So Fast and Doing Such Good Work 
Lightest Weight Tractors of any considering draw- 
bar efficien cy~also simplest tractors—built so stron 

« most no wear-out to th — ja “Self- 










they make ° r Farming successful on any size 
farm— , medium or small. Proven by every 
known. cked by strongest guarantees. Built by 


a com; with ex lence and a 
one that stands behind its fenton to ths limit. 


Learn All About 
Tractor Farmi 


Other farmers have proven that i pays i Why 
| tit Fg you Ges Write for tike ia 1 - Avery 
Tractor yy , crammed fi f Tractor 


LANDES & COMPANY 


WESTERN AGENTS 


2nd W. and So, Temple St., Salt Lake City 
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trimmed from the sheep after the 
shearing proper has been accomplished. 
In the present case, however, the op- 
posite seems to have been the case, and 
the only conclusion at which one could 
arrive is that already named. Assum- 
ing that the sheep had been shorn by 
the old fashioned method, the obvious 
cause of the fault would ‘be that the 
shears had not been Jaid on properly, 
by which is meant that instead of the 
points of the shears being kept close to 
the skin and the entire length of the 
blade closely parallel to the body, the 
points had been run into the wool quite 
regardless of their relative position, or 
whether they were gripping a part of 
the fleece which was still attached to 
the skin. It cannot now be said what 
proportion of the fleece in question was 
damaged in the way named, as only a 
small sample could be examined, but 
the thought has occurred that the pres- 
ent is an opportune time for offering 
some little warning to American grow- 
ers respecting the ill effects of 
proper shearing. 


im- 
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$4.00 Round Trip 
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Ocean Trip on 
Steamers 
Yale and Harvard 
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To Los Angeles 


San Francisco 


Tickets on Sale Daily 
Three Months Limit 


Stopovers and Diverse Routes 
Three Daily Fast Trains 
8:45 a. m., 5:00 p. m., 11:50 p. m. 


Ask for Exposition Booklets 


City Ticket Office 10 East 3rd South 
Phones Wasatch 3501-3502 
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The writer is inclined to think 
that injury to the length of the staple 
is much less likely to take place when 
sheep are shorn by machinery than 
when the old fashioned blades are used, 
but whether this is the case or not, he 
would like to point out that no good 
whatever is done to the wool by the 
fleece being cut in the way described. 
Shearing is certainly always an arduous 
task, requiring a certain amount of 
skill, and in the case of hand shearing, 
the only way to prevent staples being 
cut in two is to keep the shears in 
proper position, handle them dexter- 
ously, and to stop immediately if it is 
found that the sheep is not in the 
proper position for the shears to work 
properly without running into wool 
which is either still attached to the skin 
or has already been removed. In 
either case as soon as the shears go 
into it more or less wool is cut in two. 
In the case of short carding 
these double cuts are perhaps of little 
significance, but when a grower has a 
clip of good length, well suited for 
combing it is to the advantage of the 
user to have as little waste as possible. 
In the top trade there is what is known 

s “tear,” which means the proportion 
of noil or short wool to top after the 
raw material has been put through the 
combing process. The greater the pro- 
portion of combed wool to noil, the 
greater the tear is said to be, and the 
cheaper the top is in proportion to the 
cost of the wool from which it is 
combed. The reader will thus see that 
the more short wool there is in his 
clip of so called combing wool, the 
greater the proportion of noil it will 
yield, and also that the cost of the re- 
sultant top will be greater. 


wools 





Sad to relate it rains upon the just 
and the unjust alike. The man who 
does not belong to this Association 
gets just as much benefit as the man 
who helps support it. We 


were otherwise, then the man who did 


wish it 


not belong would have to pay around 
a half cent more to market his wool, a 
cent more grazing fees in the Nation- 
al Forests and about $6.00 per car 
more to ship his lambs. 
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INCREASE IN MEAT 
PRODUCTION ON THE 
NATIONAL FORESTS 





According to an announcement just 
made by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the grazing permits issued on the Na- 
tional Forests for the season of 1915, 
reveal not only the fact that these re- 
ceipts will contribute to the public 
revenue approximately $200,000 more 
than last year, but they also show a 
material increase in the number of cat- 
tle. In fact, the increase of 92,656 cat- 
tle and horses over the allowance for 
1914 is accompanied by a decrease of 
130,881 sheep and goats, showing that 
in many parts of the west sheep are 
giving way to cattle. 

This increase in the number of cattle 
permits is accounted for by the high 
price of beef, which has encouraged 
many farmers and former sheepmen to 
go into the cattle business. Condi- 
tions vary, however, in different parts 
of the country, and the grazing allow- 
ances indicate the relative importance 
of the stock business in the several 


regions. District 2, which embraces 
Colorado, Wyoming, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, western Kansas, northern 
Michigan, and northern Minnesota, 


may graze the largest number of cat- 
tle, while District 4, comprising Utah, 
Idaho, western Wyoming, 
eastern and central Nevada, and north- 
ern Arizona, is given permits for the 
largest number of sheep. In District 
6, which covers Oregon, Washington 
and Alaska, authority has been given 
to issue permits for 159,250 cattle and 
1,380,500 sheep. In this district there 
has been an increase over last year of 
about 10,000 cattle and an almost 
equal decrease in sheep. In fact, in 
the northwest the situation appears 
somewhat analogous, for while many 
stockmen are going into the cattle 
business because beef is high, others 
are selling off their sheep because wool 
and mutton prices have soared to un- 
usual heights. As a result, it is ex- 
pected that there will be a still fur- 
ther decrease in the number of range 
sheep next season. In spite of this 
fact, however, the northwest is still 


southern 
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one of the localities where the demand 
for sheep range on the National For- 
ests is far in excess of the supply. 

The increase in revenue, of which 
the states receive 25 per cent, is 
brought about not only because the 
rates for cattle are somewhat higher 
than for sheep (48 to 90 cents per 
head per year for the former and 13 
to 18 cents for sheep), but is also due 
to the fact that the grazing charges 
for cattle are slightly higher this year 
than last. At a recent meeting of 
stockmen, wool growers, and govern- 
ment officials, the matter of fees was 
taken up. It was admitted that the 


53 


fee for cattle was low in proportion 
to the charge for sheep, and it was 
agreed to raise the charge for cattle 
on a basis of one cow being equal to 
four sheep. Thus the present charge 
for cattle per head on government 
range is four times that of sheep. 





TEXAS IS SHY ON MUTTON, 





No grass sheep came from Texas 
pastures during March, although Fort 
Worth received a little fed stuff. Fat 
southern muttons would have been 
welcomed by packers who were woe- 
fully short of that product. 
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Inter-Mountain Garage 
& Automobile Co. 


‘‘Home of the Tourist’’ 
179 TO 183 EAST 2nd SOUTH 


1915 MODEL 
fully equipped 


We have the largest floor space for storage in the Inter-Moun- 
Special rates made for regular customers. 
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PHONE WASATCH 5456 


E. R. POYNTER, 
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| Ford, Studebaker and Overland Seat 
Covers $5.00 complete set. 


Regular $7.00 Tool Boxes for $2.00 while they last. 


Oils, Gasoline, and Accessories. 
Puncture Repairs 25c. 


UNITED VULCANIZING €O0., Satr taxe city 


—emeeeenea 


All Makes of Tires. 


325 SO. STATE ST. 
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BERKHOEL MUSIC CO. 


Any piano will “sound.” 

The HARDMAN PIANO sings. 

‘That is why Caruso uses it— 

That is why we choose it. 

No jobber between us and the factory. 
Write for catalogue. 


BERKHOEL MUSIC CO., °S.EXSHANGE FLAce 


BARLEY 


The best grain feed for sheep— 
better than corn and the price is less 




















WRITE US= 


C. A. Smurthwaite Grain & Milling Co. 
201 Dooly Block - Salt Lake City, Utah 


























“THE SALT OF THE EARTH 
—THAT SALTY SALT” 


A MOVING MOUNTAIN OF SALT—moving all the time 
on board cars at Redmond. 


Salt in large lumps, loose in car, or 
ground fine in sacks. THE STRONGEST AND 
BEST STOCK FEEDING AND REFRIGERATING SALT 
IN THE WORLD. WRITE FOR PRICES. 


GUNNISON VALLEY SALT CO. 
REDMOND, UTAH 











The most economical and perfect 


stock salt in the world. The proof 
is inthe use. Manufactured by INLAND 
CRYSTAL SALT CO., Producers of Royal 
Crystal Salt, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


SULPHURIZED 
| ROCK SALT | 





Every western woolgrower can 
well afford to pay this Association 
$5.00 per year. 
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SHEEP IN VIRGINIA. 





Please find enclosed a_ one-dollar 
check for your paper. I have read 
your paper one year and like it very 
much. I find it is so much help to 
me. 

I think the wool grower will have a 
cinch this year as I feel sure that wool 
will bring a good price. There will 
not be much wool in this state this 
year, but what is here will be good. 
Sheep will not be shorn before the 
last of April and the first of May. I 
will send you a sample of my wool, all 
taken from purebred Southdown sheep. 





IN EASTERN WYOMING. 





I will try to give you a report of 
how we came through the winter. 
East and north from Orin Junction, 
Wyoming, the snow was very deep 
and dangerous for _ stock. Fine 
weather was the only thing that saved 
the stockmen from as heavy a loss as 
the awful winter of five years ago. As 
it was, I don’t see how they came out 
without serious loss, but we don’t hear 
of any losses; and that is pretty good 
evidence that there were not many. 

In another week we start lambing. 
Grass is coming good, and as a result 
the ewes are getting strong and with 
fair weather we should do very well. 

The spring is peculiar. We had a 
lot of snow in March and so far not a 
drop of moisture in April. Last year 
was about the same, no moisture af- 
ter March, and as a result our feed 
on the range was very short. Handl- 
ing sheep on the range has not been 
entirely satisfactory for the past six 
years. 

Our expenses have grown to such 
an extent that it is impossible to make 
any gains. We are just about at a 
standstill. In sheep production, in the 
past five years our holdings have de- 
creased about half. I don’t know a 
single new mian who has engaged in 
the business in that time, and I doubt 
if there has been one per cent paid 
out in dividends in all those years. 

But we are coming out. Things are 
looking better. I just got a report 
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on our loss for the wintei which 
amounts to two per cent, the smallest 
winter loss we have had for eight 
years, and I don’t suppose our neigh- 
bors are any worse off. 

We just got the Wool Warehouse’s 
letter where they offer to handle the 
wool of all sheepmen, which should be 
a great help in combating the efforts 
of the dealers to bear the price of 
wool. It is a good business move on 
the part of the Wool Warehouse peo- 
ple. 

So far there have been no buyers 
in this section. Shearing has begun 
at points west of here. It is reported 
that wool is in good condition. 

We will have more to talk about 
after the buyers show up. 

J. E. HIGGINS, Wyo. 





SOFT UTAH WOOL. 





Recently we had an opportunity to 
examine some of the wool being shorn 
south of Salt Lake City at the Webb 
and Fairfield corrals. We were great- 
ly surprised to find that these wools 
were particularly soft and had much 
of the characteristic of Australian 
wool. Tihe one feature in which the 
Australian wool surpasses that of the 
United States is the intense softness 
of the wool which for the purpose of 
manufacturing high grade ladies’ dress 
goods gives it a slight advantage. 
These Utah wools that we saw had ex- 
actly the same feel that is characteris- 
tic of Australian wools. Of course, the 
Utah wools were much shorter in 
staple, but the feel was there, due to 
some condition which we are unable to 
explain. 

It is indeed a shame that these parti- 
cular wools are not put up in a better 
mianner than is being done. At least 
it would be no trouble to separate the 
black wool from the balance of the 
clip. 





God helps those that helps them- 
selves, but the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association helps every  sheep- 
man in the land whether he is a mem- 
ber or not. 
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GOOD WOOL IN 
EASTERN IDAHO 





Here in eastern Idaho we have had 
the best winter in many years. ‘While 
we had little snow, there has been 
very little wind and as a result our 
wool is in fine condition, . In this sec- 
tion sheepmen do not depend on the 
range in winter but nearly all feed 
alfalfa hay and cottonseed cake. I be- 
lieve this cottonseed is all right and 
those who have used it seem to think 
that it improves the wool very much. 

The growers here have pooled their 
wool and appointed a committee to 
sell it. 

N. RICKS, Idaho, 





HOW TO SCOUR WOOL. 





A gentleman from Montana advises 
us that he would like to have a few 
fleeces of wool scoured and asks where 
this may be done. 

In the December number of the Na- 
tional Wool Grower, Professor Hill of 
the Wyoming Agricultural College 
presents a special article showing how 
small lots of wool could be scoured 
at home without very much inconveni- 
ence. However, the average rangeman 
is not prepared to scour woul! himself 
and we would, therefore, suggest that, 
where he desires to have a few fleeces 
scoured, he ship them to the Boynton 
Wool Scouring Company, Chicago, II- 
linois. The charge for scouring wool 
in commercial quantities ranges from 
one-half cent to three-quarter cent per 
pound. Of course the cost of scour- 
ing small lots would be much more, 
but it is not sufficient to be of any con- 
sideration where a man simply desires 
to learn the shinkage of a fleece. 





SHEEP RANCH SOLD. 





The Davidson-Davenport Sheep 
Company of Chinook, Montana, sold 
to Jurgen Kohrs of the same place, a 
tanch of 4,000 acres of deeded land and 
about 14,000 head of sheep. Mr. 
Kohrs owned the adjoining property 
and will continue in the sheep busi- 
ness. 
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MEATS IMPORTS. 





The total imports of fresh meat into 
the United States for the seven months 
ending with January, 1915, was 16l,- 
083,225 pounds. For the same period 
last year the imports totaled 50,075,- 
073 pounds. In January, 1915, the im- 
ports were 28,774,643 pounds as against 
13,440,751 pounds for the same month 
in 1914. 








Attention Wool Growers 


Salter Bros. & Co. 


Wool Brokers 


216 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Solicit wool shipments for direct sale to 
the mills. Always sold subject to ship- 
per’s consent. Liberal advances. Best 
of references. 
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SULPHUR 


ALL GRADES—ANY QUANTITY 
FROM A BAG TO A CARLOAD 


Z.C. M. 1. Drug Store 
WOOL BAGS 


We handle more Wool Bags 
than any dealer in the inter- 
mountain region. 


PAPER TWINE 


‘*Reliance’’ Paper Fleece Twine has the 
greatest possible tensile and tying strength. 


SHEEP SHEARS 


B. B. A. and 71 or 
Trades Union Shears 


SOFT ARKANSAS and 
™ LILY WHITE OIL 
SALT LAKE CITY, STONES 
































Western Agents 


310 Dooly Block, Salt Lake City, Utah 


AYRES, BRIDGES & CO. 


Wool Merchants 


200 SUMMER sTREET BOSTON, MASS. 


GODDING & CHADWICK CO,, 


P, 0. Box No. 635, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 








oem 








Before Disposing of Your 
Wool, Phone or Write— 


COFFIN & GILMORE 
Wool Merchants 





Local Office, D. F. Walker Block, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





PHILADELPHIA, : 
Large Handlers of Western Wools 


PA. 


Phone, Wasatch 45870 
J. A. KEARNS, Agent 
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HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 AND $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 AND UP 


«*The very best of everything at sensible 
prices’’ 
























SALT LAKE CITY 


ey. The Wilson 
ivy ni * EUROPEAN HOTEL 


Within two blocks of all 
Mormon interests and in 
: the heart of the city. 


Free Auto Bus 


B. Be RAMEY 
150 rooms $1.00 to $1.50 per day. 
75 rooms with bath $1.50 to $2.00 

per day. 
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Mention the National Wool Grower 











THE 


MDERIALHOTE | 


SHEEPMEN’S HEADQUARTERS 


350 Rooms—175 With Bath 
S_ Rates, $1 to $5 Per Day 


ORTTAND OREGON 
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LAMBS IN KING 
COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 





Down in King County, California, the 
lambs are ordinarily dropped from No- 
vember to March. The November 
dropped lambs are sold in March and 
for the last two years have commanded 
an average of about $5.00 per head on 
the ranch with a cut back of from 10 
to 20 per cent. These lambs go to the 
markets of San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, and a goodly portion of them 
are consumed in two or three of the 
largest hotels of those cities. Gen- 
erally the sheepmen in King County 
run Merino ewes and use Shropshire 
rams. Most of the land on which these 
sheep are run is land leased at a cost 
of about 10 cents per acre. 





LIVE STOCK IN ARGENTINA. 





According to a consular report from 
Buenos Aires, the estimated number 
of live stock in the Argentine Repub- 
lic on January first was: cattle, 29,- 
500,000; sheep, 80,000,000; swin, 3,- 
050,000; goats, 4,520,000. This esti- 
mate shows an increase in the num- 
ber of cattle and swine, but a decrease 
in the number of sheep. The prices 
of meats of all kinds in the Argentine 
have been increasing for the past two 
years, and as a result there is consid- 
erable complaint about the price of 
meat and other food stuffs. 








The Kenyon Hotel = Maxims Cafe 


Invites the Sheepmen and their friends at special rates. 


DAVID MATTSON, 
Proprietor 























More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. 








CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Me. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


Rates $1.00 and up. 
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MARKETING THE WOOL. 





(By Dalgety and Company, Australia.) 

In the preparation of a clip for the 
market, one of the first essentials is 
good light for the classer’s table, and 
ample space and facilities, such as 
baskets and plenty of bins, in the woo) 
room. 

Avoid over-classing, and consistently 
with evenness in quality; condition 
and length, make the lines as large as 
possible. The best average prices for 
the whole clip are usually secured 
when the biggest line brings the big- 
gest price. 

‘Our recommendation is to skirt 
lightly, and make the top lines of fleece 
as large as possible, so as to get the 
ibest average price for the whole of 
the clip, which, after all, is the true 
index of the 
wool. 


value realized for the 





FINED FOR FALSE BILLING. 





On November 7, 1914, indictments 
were returned by the Federal grand 
jury at Chicago against the Art Shade 
Company on charges of violating in-| 
terstate regulations relating to freight| 
tariffs by fraudulent billing of ship 
ments. On Friday, April 2, 1915, E 
P. Vanderwicken, president and gen 
eral manager of the company, was 
fined $125 and costs by Judge Carpen- 
ter in the United States Circuit Court 
at Chicago because of misdescription 0 
art glass shades as glass shades. These 
shipments were forwarded from Chica- 
go to various points in Western Classi, 
fication territory, and the classification 
shows plainly Glass Lamp shades, At 
Glass, double first Glass 
Lamp shades, not 
class. 


class and 


decorated second 





LOFGREN WOOL SOLD. 





On April 23rd several clips of Hebtt 
wool were sold. Most of 
shorn at Lofgren, Utah. 
ranged from _ three-eighths 
to fine and would shrink around 
per cent. A large percentage of thi 
wool would class as clothing. Among 
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the sales were the following: J. W. 
Cummings, Heber, 24 cents; E. J. 
Cummings, Heber, 24 cents; H. W. 
Harvey, Lofgren, 24 cents; E. Clyde, 
Lofgren, 23% cents; R. Turner Lof- 
gren, 23%4 cents; J. McDonald and 
Son, Heber, 2314 cents; J. A. McDon- 
ald, Heber, 2314 cents; Boloy & Burk- 


_walter, Heber, 23% cents. Also B. F. 


Fitzgerald of Lofgren sold his clip of 
one-quarter blood and braid at ° 26 
cents. These clips were bought by 


Hallowell, Jones and McDonald of 
Boston. 





OREGON WOOL SALE DATES. 





Echo—May 25th. 
Pilot Rock—May 26th. 
Pendleton—May 27th. 
Baker—May 28th. 
Riverside—June Ist. 
Joseph—June 4th, 
Enterprise—June 5th. 
Heppner—June 8th. 
Condon—June 10th. 
Shaniko—June 12th. 
Maupin—June 14th. 
Metalius-Madras—June 15th. 
Bend—June 16th. 





GRADING WOOL. 





Unless wool is graded the grower 
has no way of knowing its value nei- 
ther has the buyer. Almost every clip 
of western wool is composed of many 
grades, each having a different value. 
A Wyoming clip that has just been 
graded contained’ the 
amounts and grades. 
pounds; 


following 
Fine staple 2681 
fine clothing 23,152 pounds; 
half-blood staple 2380 pounds; half- 
blood clothing 3630 pounds; three- 
eights blood 3250 pounds; one-fourth 
blood 953 pounds; locks 571 pounds; 
tags 1004 pounds; blacks 345 pounds. 
If all this wool had been sacked to- 
gether who is there among the buyers 
that could accurately 
value? 


estimate its 





Those who have not paid their dues 
to the National Wool Growers Asso- 
tiation are trying to get something for 
nothing. 


THE NATIONAL 


WOOL GROWER 
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Crim mins & Peirce 
WOOL and MOHAIR 
281 Summer Street BOSTON 
Branch Offices 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Western Represer tatives 
c. C. BROWN, Sait Lake City, Utah 
AND 
J. W. SUMMERHAYS & SONS CO., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

















JOHNSON, SHARP & CO. 


Wool Merchants 


Special Attention Given Consignments 


232 SUMMER STREET BOSTON 


LESLY A. JOHNSON " GEO. H. L. SHARP 




















FARNSWORTH, STEVENSON & CO. 
Wool Merchants 


Consignments Solicited 


116-122 Federal Street - - BOSTON 





William Farnsworth R. H. Stevenson, Jr. E. W. Brigham T. S. Conant 




















Jeremiah Williams & Co. 


WOOL 


Commission 
Merchants 





481 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





Western Office, Mcintyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10. No annual dues. 
Flock books free to members. Volume 
XVI ready for delivery and pedigrees 
now being received for Volume XVII. 
Over 77,000 sheep on record. 
President—R. A. JACKSON, 
Dayton, Washington. 
Secretary—DWIGHT LINCOLN, 
Milford Center, Ohio. 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, blanks, etc., address the 
Secretary. 

















AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASS’N. 


Organized 1884. 4750 Stockholders. 
Shares of Stock $5.00. No Annual Dues. 
Volume XXIX Opened October 1, 1914. 
Printed Matter, Blanks, and Information 
FREE upon Application to the Secretary. 


A. J. KNOLLIN, Pres., South Omaha, Neb. 
J. M. WADE, Sec’y., LaFayette, Indiana 














American Hampshire 
Sheep Ass’n 


Organized in 1889. Membership fee 
$5.00. Pedigrees now being received 
for Vol. XII of the Flock Record. 
Write the Secretary for information 
and printed matter. A postal card 
will bring it. Write today. 


F. J. HAGENBARTH, Pres. 
Spencer, Idaho. 


COMFORT TYLER, Secretary, 
310 B. Chicago St., Coldwater, Mich. 




















THE RESULT OF DROUTH. 





The progress returns of stock in 
New South Wales furnished by the 
stock branch of the Agricultural De- 
yartment give the total number of 
horses, cattle and sheep in the state on 
January Ist, 1915, as: Horses, 588,- 
201 ; cattle, 2,231,973; sheep, 34,726,269. 
These figures show a decrease for the 
year on the government statistician’s 
figures of 1913 of horses, 157,969; cat- 
tle, 590,767; sheep, 5,123,594. 
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SHEEP STEALING. 





I have read so much in your paper 
concerning the coyote question which 
is very serious indeed, but there is an- 
other evil which I would like to write 
about. 

The range is being taken up by dry 
homesteaders whose only income is 
what they get from the sheepmen in 
wages and by leasing their range, and 
yet they are doing all in their power 
to drive the sheep out of the country. 
Every time a band of sheep gets in 
sight of their ranch, they want dam- 
ages, a few of them will not hesitate 
to steal sheep. If a bunch gets cut 
off from the band, someone nearly al- 
ways finds them before the herder can 
round them up, and, if they cannot 
get away with them, they will expect 
you to buy them. Every place that 
has a barn or corral will have a few 
sheep hid away. The dry homesteader 
is not the only one to molest the 
sheepmen; the men on irrigated 
ranches are just as bad except in the 
fall when they have hay to sell. 

I think the sheepmen should work 
together and fight this sheep stealing 
as well as the other problems. 

Lambing is well started now with 
good prospects for a good year, but 
we need rain badly. We lambed in 
February and we had good luck. 

K, ASMJUSSEN, Idaho. 





WOOL FROM AUSTRALIA. 





On April 21st the Steamer Wairuna 
landed in San Francisco laden with 4,- 
850,000 pounds of Merino wool from 
Australia. This wool was consigned to 
the Textile Alliance and goes to the 
mills of Boston and Philadelphia. The 
urgent need of wool in those centers is 
indicated by the fact that this consign- 
ment from Australia was rushed across 
the continent on freight trains of the 
Southern Pacific, the Santa Fe and the 
Western Pacific. The fact that these 
three trans-continental lines were used 
in the haste to get this wool to the 
consuming centers indicates that it 
must have been badly needed. 


«most up-to-date practical small plants 
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FINE SHEARING PLANT. 





We have recently talked with many 
parties who have visited the Adams- 
McGill shearing plant at McGill, Ne- 
vada. This is a sixteen-man machine 
plant and the wool is all being graded 
by graders sent by the National Wool 
Warehouse and Storage Company of 
Chicago. The clip of Adams-McGill 
Company ordinarily amounts to 300,000 
pounds. Those who have visited the 
plant speak in very high terms of its 
most excellent construction and the up- 
to-date manner in which the wool and 
sheep are being handled. In fact seyv- 
eral parties told us that it is one of the 


that they have ever seen in the West. 





BRANDING SHEEP 
IN AUSTRALIA 





For a considerable number of years 
the branding of sheep with tar has 
been condemned by wool-buyers, 
tar depreciates the value of the fleece, 
as it will not dissolve when the wool 
is being put through the scour, and if 
it goes through with the wool in the 
process of scouring and topmaking by 
contact with the adjoining staples it 
does further damage. 


as 


In these days of up-to-date manage 
ment of sheep, it has generally been 
supposed that the majority of wool 
growers looked upon the branding of 
sheep “with tar” as obsolete. 

However, it is necessary to sound 4 
note of warning as the practice has 
not entirely died out. Evidence of this 
was recently afforded on the 26,000 
sheepskins which were made up into 
waistcoats for the soldiers at the front. 
Quite a number of these skins were 
branded with tar, the tar brand being 
very easily noticeable on these skins 
after they have been scoured white. 

There is no occasion to use tar, a 
there are sheepbranding preparation 
on the market which will last for 2 
months on the sheep’s back and art 
soluble in the scour, and do not, there 
for, depreciate the value of the fleece 
—Dalgety’s Review, Australia. 
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